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From a tainting by Carl Blenner. 


‘‘ The sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
Which led through the garden along and across.” 
—SHELLEY. 
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From a painting by James Madison Stone. 
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A PAINTER AND TEACHER. 


WiTH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE PAINTINGS OF JAMES MADISON STONE, OF BosTON 


By Herbert L. Jillson. 


HEN in "61 the call for volunteers 

rang through old New England 
many were the brave boys who responded 
with hearts fired by patriotism and blood 
boiling against those responsible for the 
blot upon the flag and the curse upon the 
Nation—Slavery. 
James Madison 
Stone, the subject 
of this article, then 
a sturdy farmer’s 
lad in Dana, Mass., 
but now the well- 
known Boston ar- 
tist, was one of the 
lads who left home 
and friends, shoul- 
dered a musket and 
marched forth to 
write in letters of 
blood that all men 
were created free 
and equal. In July, 
1861, he went from 
his hill-top home to enlist in Company K, 
(Barre) 21st Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry. After a short time in camp he 
went south with his comrades and was 
with the gallant 21st during three years of 
magnificent service. He fought well and 
bravely, enduring hardship, peril and pri- 
vation, thus doing his part towards making 
the enviable history of the regiment and 


maintaining the Union. In front of Peters- 
burg, on the 29th day of July, 1864, he 
was shot through the left thigh. After 
lying upon the field for several hours he 
was taken to the rear and later sent to the 
Emery Hospital at Washington, where he 
-was confined for 
some months, en- 
during excruciating 
pain with wonderful 
fortitude, when only 
the most skilful sur- 
gical attendance 
saved the leg from 
amputation. ‘This 
is the artist’s war 
record in brief and 
it gives little idea of 
his many battles, 
his long marches, 
and the hardships 
he underwent; it is 
a record of which he 
may well feel proud. 

Mr. Stone was born in Dana, Mass., 
July 30,1841; he is the son of James 
Humphrey Stone and Azubah Williams 
Stone. His early life was spent upon the 
farm, and as the means of his parents were 
but scant, he was kept busy with the out- 
door work of the farmer, thus building up 
a rugged constitution which undoubtedly 
saved his life later on. While working in 


JAMES MADISON STONE. 
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this way and attending a district school, 
his artistic nature demonstrated itself by 
the carving of figure-heads upon his desk 
and the drawing of caricatures upon the 
margins of his books; though intensely 
amusing for his fellows, this did not meet 
with the approval of the stern “school- 
marm,” who endeavored to quell the ar- 


‘* 4 SUMMER DREAM.” 


tistic nature by sound thrashing. As 
young Stone grew older his love for draw- 
ing increased, but before he had found 
opportunity to gratify it the war broke out, 
and forgetting all else but duty he enlisted. 
Returning home after the rebellion he be- 
came a student at the Powers Institute, 
Bernardston, Mass. Here his talent again 
asserted itself. Not being supplied with 
abundant means Stone spent his spare 
moments at the school in earning money 


to help pay his tuition. He did this by 
cutting the hair, shaving the faces, and 
blacking the boots of his more fortunate 
schoolmates, with great success and con- 
siderable help to his meagre purse. 

What spare time he had outside of this 
work and his studies, which was not much, 
he devoted ardently to drawing and scrib- 
bling. Sometimes he would geta 
chum to pose, but the greater part 
of his time was occupied in at- 
tempting to reproduce the vivid 
scenes of the war. His efforts 
were crude of course, as the lad 
had seen few works of art and 
had received no instruction what. 
ever; but he was impelled by an 
inner desire to express his ideas 
of form upon paper, and he be- 
came very expert in the use of his 
pen and taught penmanship with 
considerable success. ‘Teachers 
at the school saw the lad’s ability 
and urged him to enter an institu- 
tion where he could devote care- 
ful study and much time to art 
under the proper inscruction. Ac- 
cordingly, in 18C€8, he went to 
New York and entered the Cooper 
Institute and the National Acade- 
my*of Design, working for about 
a year. At that time New York 
could not boast of its present 
high standard of art instruction, 
and realizing that in order to get 
ahead in his chosen work with the 
least expenditure of time and 
money, he must go abroad, Mr. Stone 
crossed the ocean a year later. Going 
direct to Munich he entered the Royal 
Academy, spending five years there, in 
that time passing through the regular 
course of study from the antique to the 
composition class. He then devoted some 
time to a careful study of the contents of 
the principal galleries upon the continent. 
Returning to America he took a studio in 
Boston and has since been located there. 
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The vivid scenes of the war came to his _ last he grasped his brush and tried to ex- 
mind with added force upon hislocationin pressthethought. But he could not, and as 
a comfortable studio, with time to think he strove again and again the vision faded 
and to paint as he wished 
the horrors of the field, 
the incidents of camp- 
life, the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the mounted 
officers, and such stirring 
scenes. S» strongly did 
these meiorigs come to 
his mind that he painted 
many of these pictures, 
with much power and 
truthfulness. But his 
friends cried, ‘Don’t! 
Don’t paint anything that 
will recall the horror of 
the war or enhance sec- 
tional strife.” So he 
ceased and turned his war 
canvases to the walls. A 
short time later the war 
was revived as a matter of 
history, and there was a 
great demand for such 
pictures. The war-scenes 
found ready buyers, and 
the artist was urged to 
paint more; but he had 
found his chosen ideal in 
painting, and had no de- 
sire to revert to the war 
again. This ideal was 
the imaginative and beau- 
tiful as exemplified in 
woman. 

In crossing the ocean 
upon his homeward trip 
the young artist, fresh 
from the academy, was 
strangely fascinated by 
the face of a young and 
innocent girl, a fellow- “ NIGHT.” 
passenger. The desire to 
transfer that face to canvas, with all the away, just beyond his grasp. There wasa 
maidenly purity and mystery, grew upon “something” he could not express. For 
him day by day as time wore on, until at a time he laid the work aside, but it came 
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‘AN ALGERIAN DANCING GIRL.” 


to him with renewed force. He sought for 
a model that would suggest the ideal, and 
could find none, until one day—perhaps 
by chance, perhaps by fate—she opencd 
his studio door with “Do you want a 
model, sir?”’ The artist knew his dream 
was realized. In her face he saw the ex- 


pression which he had been unable to recall. 
The model was secured, the picture painted, . 
and Mr. Stone calls it the Greek girl, or 
“ Leukopis.” It was shown at the Boston 
Art Club in the winter exhibition of 1879, 
and created a profound sensation. Later, 
at the Academy it made a stir, and was 
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‘*A REMINISCENCE OF THE BATTLE OF NEW BERNE.” 


really the foundation of the painter's repu- 
tation. The reproduction gives some idea 
of the marvellous fascination and almost 
ethereal purity of the face. The picture 
is generally conceded to be the artist’s 
masterpiece. 

An unfinished sketch of the late sculp- 
tor, Franz Dingler, soon followed, and the 
force of the face, the masterly handling 
and the splendid color won the applause 
of the artists. 

Next came “ The Summer Dream.” The 
girl’s beautiful face bespeaks unutterable 
things; it is a piece of poetic imagination, 
and was received warmly at the Art Club; 
later, at the Academy, it was hung in an 
important place on the line. 

Coming later was the painting “ Night,” 
a mysterious figure, floating softly over the 
sleeping earth, casting behind the deepen- 
ing mantle of darkness. 

“ An Algerian Dancing Girl’ isa recent 
work, which is of fine quality, exquisite in 
color and treatment. 


“ A Reminiscence of the Battle of New 
Berne ”’ is one of the many thrilling scenes 
which the artist has put on canvas from 
the, unfading memory of his own expe- 
rience. It tells its own story. The sol- 
diers are sharpshooters, who are trying to 
“pick off” the rebels from behind the 
great log which shields them. The enemy 
has noticed the firing of the hidden men 
and its deadly result. Orders have been 
given to stop the fire. Guns are aimed at 
the ambush, waiting for the appearance of 
ahead. Whena lad, who lies cold and 
stiff in the foreground, pushed his gun 
across the fallen log and raised his head 
to take aim and shoot, there was a puff 
of smoke in the distance, and, as he slowly 
sank back with a moan, the report of a 
rifle rang across the field. Another hero 
had passed on to his reward ! 

“A Blowy Day’s Work ”’ is the study of a 
fisherman, one of many the artist made 
upon a visit to the provinces. 

“Dawn,” a beautiful nude, “At the 
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Play,” and many others have won their 
meed of praise. Numerous portrait com- 
missions have kept the painter busy; a life- 
size portrait of Sergt. Thomas Plunkett, a 
brave soldier who lost both arms at Fred- 
ericksburg while holding aloft the colors, 


BLOWY DAY’S WORK.” 


and a messmate of Stone’s in the army, 
has recently been hung, with elaborate ex- 
ercises, upon the walls of Mechanics’ Hall 
in Worcester, in company with many por- 
traits of distinguished men. 

Mr. Stone has always felt an intense 
liking for teaching, and has displayed a 
marked ability in that line; in consequence 


much of his time has been spent in impart- 
ing knowledge to others. For years he 
conducted a large and wonderfully success- 
ful school on Tremont Street, Boston, 
which was given up that he might go 
abroad for further study. Being a man of 
decided ideas, power and 
force, he aroused the latent 
talent of his pupils and ex- 
erted a magnetic control 
over them; he developed 
the crude knowledge of 
-many students so that to- 
day they occupy positions 
of prominence in the art 
world. Stern in criticism, 
slow to applaud, always 
sincere, always just, he in- 
spires earnest, thoughtful, 
sincere work. He has lit- 
tle interest in those who 
work for other than “art 
for art’s sake”; but to 
serious pupils he is always 
a faithful friend and wise 
counsellor. 

The high standard of art 
education presented in the 
public schools to day has 
caused the best art teach- 
ers to be in great demand 
as supervisors of drawing 
in the large cities. Three 
years ago classic Cam- 
bridge extended to Mr. 
Stone a call to look after 
the art instruction in its schools, and 
after mature thought and careful prep- 
aration he accepted. His work has been 
marked by unusual success, and now 
Worcester, the “Heart of the Common- 
wealth,” the city of churches and colleges, 
has secured the painter for the same posi- 
tion. 
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PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND: THE BRAES O’ MAR. 
By Peter MacQueen. 


E came in the afternoon from Aber- 

deen and kept beside the rushing 

waves of Dee for forty-two miles, till in the 

soft light of a Scotch gloaming we stopped 

our bicycles at Ballater, a few miles this 
side of fair Balmoral. 

There are few countries more interest- 
ing, from a romantic and picturesque point 
of view, than Scotland. Nearly every 
brooklet and knoll in that old classic land 
hath its tale to tell or song to sing. Like 
many a country which has made its im- 
press on the world, Scotland is of small 
area. But here Nature has given her finest 
expression to the law of compensation; 
for when, ons ago, she bade that land 
come forth from the sea to escape the tort- 
ures of internal fires, she was in one 
of her most artistic moods. As a small 
room may contain an infinite wealth of 
beauty and adornment, so in the limited 
area of Scotland there is hardly a square 
mile which does not exhibit some treasure 
of the picturesque and the unusual. 


In her ever-changing panoramas she ad- 
dresses all the faculties of the mind. Her 
granite cliffs, standing unterrified amid the 
waves, are like rocky parables suggesting a 
strong soul enduring the blows of fate. 
Legend and romance invest her castle- 
crowned crags; the nymphs of poetry 
dwell beside her silver-threaded streams; 
while ker bluebells and bonnie lochs seem 
longing to voice themselves in tender song. 

Her hills, clothed with heather and 
shrouded in mist, are homes of unimagina- 
ble dreams. The sternness of the sad Old 
World is impressed on rugged rock and 
scaur. But the hopefulness of commercial 
power gleams in the furrowed fields and 
smoking towns. 

And while the depth and mystery of life 
are thus being typified to the musing trav- * 
eller, he has but to turn his eyes to behold 
in some glistening meadow the emblem of 
peace and heaven—the daisy. 

The valley of Dee is not so well known, 


perhaps, as the Trossachs; yet it has fairy 


BALMORAL CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER. 
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KILCHURN CASTLE, LOCH AWE, 


dells and silent glens, wind-blown hills 
bolder than Ben Venue, and bare-headed 
summits balder than Ben-an. There is 
dark Loch-na-garr and famed Cairngorm 
and Ben Muich Dhui, seldom free from 


DUNOLLY CASTLE, 


snow, and long supposed to be the highest 
mountain in Great Britain, till modern 
science proved Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, to be 
higher. Here was the old realm of the 
Mars, big, tough, bare-legged Highland- 
men, who hated nothing so much 
as lawand loved nothing so much as 
hot-blooded war—men who would 
have dared the eternal devil just 
for the fun of slitting his throat. 

From Ballater the coach runs 
_ past Balmoral to Braemar—Castle- 
ton of Braemar. This latter is the 
Heart of the Highlands and out- 
rivals in sombre beauty the Tros- 
sach hills and Ettrick vales. 

Three great landowners dominate 
the Deeside to-day —the Queen, 
Farquharson, Laird of Invercauld, 
and the Duke of Fife, the latter 
son-in-law to the Prince of Wales. 
Others of the nobility of Great 
Britain have their summer homes 
up here; and many eminent invited 
guests, every year, grow warm in 
praise of the bonnie heather and 
the canny Scots. 
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So common are lords and dukes in this 
region, that the wee laddies begging pen- 
nies addressed my friend Doc as “ Your 
Grace,” while they discriminated in my 
case and only entitled me “My Lord.” 
Doc gave a sixpenny-piece, but chagrined 
as I was, a penny was enough. We ca- 
reened along on the wheels through a 
country scented with clover in that moist 
clime and gorgeous with bluebells, butter- 
cups and daisies. The song of the sky- 
lark was sweet and gracious, and cheerily 
purred the “burnies.” Now would loom 
a ruin on a craig, coroneted with ivy; 
then a fine stone arch would span a 
brown torrent; again a gamekeeper’s 
lodge at the entrance to an estate would 
lure our eyes adown a vista of such leafy 
quaintness that the end of the picture was 
lost in a dream. 

Nine miles of this and we are at the 
residence of Victoria, the worthy Queen 
of all the Britons. Balmoral estate con- 
sists of ten thousand acres. Formerly it 


‘*IN ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC MUODs.” 


belonged to Farquharson of Inverey. The 
Earl of Fife bought it from him. In 1848 
it was leased by the Prince Consort, and 
finally purchased by himin 1852 for thirty- 
two thousand pounds sterling. Albert 
Edward built, at his own expense, the 
present castle of Balmoral in the Scotch 
baronial style. Near Balmoral is Aber- 
geldie Castle, which of late years has been 
occupied by the Prince of Wales. From 
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ON THE TAY, GRAND TULLY, 
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MILL ON THE CLUNY AT BRAEMAR, 


this Abergeldie came the old ditty out of 
which Burns constructed the song “The 
Birks o’ Aberfeldy.” The river Dee is 
not unlike the poet’s native stream, the 
Bonnie Doon, but it lacks the charming 
suggestiveness given the latter by that 
wayfaring soul who from athatched house 
thrilled the world. 

Her good Majesty has surrounded her- 
self with trusty Highlanders in her moun- 
tain retreat. The clansmen of Braemar 
love the venerable and noble lady as much 
as their ancestors hated her ancestors; but 
then she is very unlike her predecessors. 
And these Scots, so canny and kind, are 
dreadfully unlike their forbears, the ancient 
robbers and cattle-lifting chieftains, the 
Kern or Catteran, as they were called, 
from whom Loch Katrine gets its name. 
Balmoral Castle, embosomed among hills 
that hem it in on all sides, might be the 
home of some gentle Ellen “with satin 
snood and silken plaid.” The Queen 
lives modestly in the north, more like a 
Scotch matron than the Empress of India, 
having a small retinue and never being 


shot at. Oatmeal and the Shorter Cate 
chism do not produce anarchists. The 
Highlanders love their sovereign and she 


‘trusts them. One aged guardian of the 


law at Balmoral told us that “ Her Mejes_ 
tie wad like tae leev here a’ the year; but 
thae Engleesh bodies is vera jeelous, an’ 
sae she maun awa’ tae Lunnon for the 
wunter, but she likes tae get back.” 

The Prince of Wales comes to the hunt- 
ing season. A genial prince is he now in 
his old age and very popular among his 
retainers. He dresses in their costume, 
“wears the kilt,” as they say, and his ad- 
vancing age guarantees him, in the eyes 
of these sagacious mountaineers, against 
farther deviltry. An old Scot was telling 
us about being at Sandringham Palace on 
some business of the Prince’s and how the 
Prince kindly invited him to stay in Lon- 
don for a fortnight, offering to find some 
one to show him over the metropolis. “I’m 
thinking,” concluded our narrator, with a 
shrewd side glance, “that the Prince him- 
sel’ kenn’d more about London than any 
man he could have found.” 
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The castle of Farquharson, the Laird of 
Invercauld, is a handsome modern build- 
ing in the Scotch baronial style. The 
laird, in connection with the Duke of Fife 
and the Queen, promotes a yearly gather- 
ing of the clans. This “gathering” is 
held in a meadow adjoining the old castle 
of Braemar, which stands outside the vil- 
lage of Castleton, a few miles further in 
the mountains beyond Baimoral. Her 
Majesty sits on a dais erected on the rising 
ground on which the castle is built, and 
before her the daring Macintoshes and 
other Macs perform their sword dances, 
“put” the stone, run and wrestle, all in the 
sight of glorious royalty. 

Braemar Castle was built in 1483, by 
King James the Second, although my van- 
dalistic American Doc insisted that it was 
not over twenty years old. It bears the 
marks of several sieges, but it escaped the 
hard fate of being burned, which overtook 
so many northern castles, on account of 
the Jacobite risings in behalf of the Stuarts. 
In our sail throughthe majestic Highlands 
and the Caledonian Canal we had seen the 


‘*THE BIRKS O’ ABERFELDY.” 


roofless castles of Dunolly, Invergarry and 
Kilchurn; near Inverness we had visited 
Culloden Moor and Cawdor Castle, asso- 


** ALLOWAY’S AULD HAUNTED KIRK.” 
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THE CLUNY AT BRAEMAR, 


ciated with Macbeth and Prince Charlie. 
The memories of most df these prison-like 
strongholds are those of darkness and 
grief. In their halls no troubadour ever 
soothed the spirits of ladies bright; no lux- 
urious court gave its days to the invention 
of new pleasures. War and destruction, 
the blight of man’s wrath and the curse of 
human hate are impressed on every crum- 
bling stone of their melancholy bastions. 

In Braemar Castle we found the sole in- 
habitant to be an old gamekeeper, who 
had been fifty-one years in-the service of 
the Laird of Invercauld. 

Half a mile from the castle is the Inver- 
cauld Arms. In the dining-room of the 
hotel is a brass plate stating that here the 
Earl of Mar in 1715 raised the standard of 
revolt for the Chevalier de St. George. 
Hence began the famous war-song: 


CUMBERLAND STONE, CULLODEN MOOR. 


‘‘ The standard on the braes o’ Mar 
Is up an’ streaming rarely; 
The gathering-pipe on Lochnagar 
Is sounding lang an’ sairly.” 

Near this inn at the centre of the 
village is the Cluny Bridge and the 
ruins of the castle of Malcolm Ken- 
more (Cean-Mor or Big Head). 
Long, long ago the braes o’ Mar 
& were the favorite hunting-grounds 
| of the kings of Scotland. Creag 

Choinnich, or Kenneth’s Craig, had 
, its name from King Kenneth. Mac- 

beth’s last flight was through Brae- 

mar, and the stone where he was 
slain by Macduff is seen to this day in 
Lumphanan. 

All that remains of Kenmore’s Castle is 
an irregular mound with here and there a 


THE EARL OF MAR’S PUNCH-BOWL. 


gloomy cavity suggesting subterranean 
depths, and giving strength to the story 
that Big Head used to take his horses 
through an underground passage 
to water them in Cluny Burn, 
when there was danger that his 
turbulent thanes would take ex- 
ception to his large cranium and 
wish to have it off. ‘They were 
gruesome fellows in those days, 
and would snip you head off as 
soon as not ; when you woke in 
the morning you would instinc- 
tively put up your hands to see if 
it were there all right. Malcolm 
fought and beat back the Danes, 
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had his rough sport, and so on to other 
spheres. 

Most interesting of Malcolm’s relics is 
the Punch-bowl still to be seen at the Linn 
(Falls) of Quoich, where Kenmore and 
his thanes drank as they returned fromthe 
hunts. Ay, indeed, those were the hunts 
to speak of. They went out through Glen 
Cluny and hunted the whole of Braemar 
till they came down to Glen Quoich and 
there held jollification. ‘The deep round 
hole made in the rocks by the Linn during 
past ages was filled with some anchors 
of whiskey, gallons of boiling water and 
hundredweights of honey and soon, you may 
believe, was bumpered off and replenished 
and bumpered off again until the whole 
company felt comfortable. The hole is 
now called the Earl of Mar’s Punch-bowl. 

Above the village, under the shadow of 
Raven’s Craig, the Duke of Fife has his 
summer home, New Mar Lodge, close to 
the romantic Linn of Corriemulzie. Fife 
is a jolly good fellow, they say, much be- 
loved by his retainers. He is an able 
lawyer and a self-supporting citizen. In 
a cottage, among columbines and prim- 


THE LINN OF DEE, 


roses, his taxidermist has a workshop. A 
rare man is this Mr. James Lamont, of the 
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LOCH-NA-GARR, 
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WHERE THE YEARLY GATHERING OF THE CLANS IS HELD. 


Lamonts of old Braemar. His studio is 
lined with the heads and horns of many 
an antlered satrap shot by some great 


THE COLONEL’S BED. 


name of Europe. ‘This one was killed by 
the Prince of Wales, that by Prince George, 
the husband of Teck, another by the Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, or still one 
more by Henry of Battenburg, and some 
by the “ Jook” himself. 

The villagers talk about the Prince, the 
Duke and the other noblemen as personal 
friends and companions. One man asked 


- if I knew Andrew Carnegie in America, 


and said they had_ been barefooted boys 
together. This one taught the “ Jook” 
how to shoot, and that one instructed the 
Princess Louise, now the Duchess, in the 
angler’s art. We were shown the fishing- 
rod of the Duchess of Fife, and a photo- 
graph of seven salmon she caught in one 
day in the season of 1893; these fish 
weighed from eight to fourteen pounds 
each. The instructor had difficulty with 
“the bit lass” helping her to walk through 
the heather in her high-heeled patent- 
leather shoes, so he had a pair made for 
Her Grace by Sandy McFarlane, the cob- 
bler of Braemar. “ An’ noo, mon, she 
can walk i’ the heather and doon by the 
water for ten mile a day, an’ no a bit 
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fashed.” Photographs of the royal family 
with the autographs of the originals hung 
on the cottage walls, and the stories which 
the Braemar folk tell of the Queen’s family 
show them to be kind-hearted, honest peo- 
ple, who find in the simple clansmen hearts 
warm and sincere like their own. 

The “Jook,” says Lamont, is a great 
huntsman and can shoot a stag while run- 
ning. There are four thousand deer in 
Mar Forest. Nobody was ever evicted to 
make room for this preserve, for it was 
always wild and untillable,and now more 
people inhabit Braemar than when the 
clans ruled it. 

Fife has three estates, one in Banffshire, 
one in Morayshire, and Mar in Aberdeen- 
shire. They cover in all 257,652 acres. 
The total rental is smaH, being only £78,- 
041, an average of six shillings and one 
halfpenny per acre. Each year about 
two hundred stags and one hundred and 
eighty hinds are shot in Mar Forest. 
Roebuck abound; we counted fifty-five 
red-deer and a dozen roebuck in a drive 


LINN OF CORRIEMULZIE, BRAEMAR. 


Old Mar Lodge in the Forest of Bal- 
lochbuie has of late years been the sum- 
mer residence of Madame Albani, having 
been granted her temporarily by the Duke 
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of Fife. As we were driving through the 
grounds our good Lamont, pointing to a 
Shetland pony grazing in the field, re- 
marked: “There be the pownie that car- 
ried the last stag shot by the Jook o’ 
Clarence an’ Avondale. The beastie had 
ten prongs, an’ the Princess his mither 
took a pictur’ o’t wi’ a bit square kind o’ a 
box like.” 

One of the characters of Braemar is 
“Auld Willie.” During the shooting season 
no one is allowed within the grounds of 
Mar Forest. “Auld Willie” guards the 
Victoria Bridge which gives entrance to the 
place. An American lady, remembering 
the force of such things at home, tried 
to bribe Willie. “Gie awa’ wi’ yir siller,” 
says he, “I’m no carin’ aboot that ; ye 
maun bring a letter frae the Jook tae 
come here.” She taunted him with being 
a menial and too proud for his station. 
“ Meenyal,” quoth Willie, “I'm thinkin’ 
its nae disgrace to serve a Jook.” 

This faithful man is over eighty-five 
years of age, yet he walks from the Linn 
of Dee to Balmoral Castle, fourteen miles 
distant, and back to see the Queen and 
dance the Highland dances before her. 
He dyes his hair red to be a real red- 
headed Highlander. He has met Glad- 
stone and prides himself upon the fact. 


PICTURESQUE SCOTLAND: THE BRAES O’ MAR. 


ELOW THE ISLAND. 
One of the picturesque sights of Brae- 
mar is a deep gorge in Glen Ey, called 
the Colonel's Bed. It was here that Black 
John Farquharson after Killiecrankie es- 
chewed the royal soldiery. A real cavalier 
was the Black Colonel—a rough, raging, 
roaring, roystering, rioting, robustious 
rascal. The tales of his deeds, O, Sasse- 
nach (Saxon), are told in the Legends of 
the Braes of Mar. 

In the dancing-hall of the New Mar 
Lodge Lamont has mounted a thousand 
heads of deer. The billiard-room, din- 
ing-room, halls and recesses have the walls 
beautifully adorned with the antlers of 
stags and roebucks. A deer with twelve 
prongs or more is called a royal stag. Last 
year the Prince of Wales shot one stag 
with ten prongs and another with thirteen. 

But time moves in the Braes o’ Mar as — 
elsewhere. ‘Then, hey, -we are off for the 
Lowlands and across the Grampian Hills. 
It is along, dreary, wild and dismal path, 
reminding us of the Rockies or the Gemmi 
Pass in Switzerland. No sign of human 
life. Sheep browsing to the tip of the 
most toppling crag. Snow in the farthest 
crannies; mist on the heather; bleating 
lambs; grouse, wild thyme down the braes 
till we leave Mar and see the Towers of 
Stirling on the far horizon. 
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THE AVENGING SWORD. 
By Philip Verrill Mighels. 


] N an ancient district of the city of New 

York is a shop which would be well 
named were it called a rendezvous of 
superannuated curios. There are shelves, 
benches, counters and hooks in it, but 
every one of these accessories for the 
proper display of wares is swamped: under 
loads of strange and elderly things. It 
seems as if old revolvers, armor, clocks, 
tripods, theodolites, swords, musical in- 
struments and a thousand other affairs 
must have been brought in by the sack- 
ful and dumped in heaps and hung in 
confusion on anything capable of bearing 
up under the weight. A crooked and un- 
certain path or trail winds through the 
piles of things, terminating at a low chair 
whereof the black cushion seat is squashed 
flat and polished shiny, and wherein sits 
the wheezing proprietor. A fat, spec- 
tacled old gentleman is he, who knows 
the whole gamut of curios as a French- 
man knows a ¢adle-a’héte dinner — from 
soup to black coffee. 

Emerging from this dingy and rusty- 
iron-flavored place one winter evening of 
last year, Wallace Hogardus ran almost 
plump against me, till in self-defence I 
grabbed his arms. As I did so he nearly 
stabbed me through with something long 
which was wrapped in paper and which he 
carried as if it were a rare and elongated 
diamond. 

“Hello, Wall!” said I, “what’s the 
rush?” 

“Why ?—that you, old man?” he ex- 
claimed. “Oh, I say, I’ve got a gem—a 
rare and rich one. Whereare you going? 


—Come on up and see it!” 

“ What is the It?” 

“A sword, old man, a sword! 
in there. 
this morning. 


Got it 
It was just fetched in and sold 
It’s a beauty—breathes of 


fight and gigantic strokes and blood every 
minute !” 

“ You don’t say,” I laughed, “ but what’s 
the paper wrapper for?” 

“It’s naked.” 

“No scabbard, you mean?” 

“Exactly. But you come along home 
and see it.” 

Thereupon he buckled his arm through 
mine and away we went. 

No doubt of it Wallace was a crank on 
weapons. He had a whole arsenal of 
guns and bayonets and blades hanging 
against the walls of his “armory” in vari- 
ous attitudes of menace and passivity, and 
kept adding to the stock constantly, for 
the mere love of the looks of them. Go- 
ing to this room at once, whither he was 
rapidly followed by me, he lighted the 
gas and thereby illuminated a score of 
glittering rapiers, broadswords and mus- 
kets, till the place seemed alive with scin- 
tillating gleams. 

‘“‘T don’t pretend to know anything about 
Damascus blades, nor of the best sword- 
producing ages, nor any of the technical 
lore of arms,” said Wallace, unwrapping 
his latest acquisition, “but I’ll stake all 
my artistic or weaponistic reputation on 
the beauty and charm of this one.” 

He drew forth a blade that commanded 
my admiration on the instant. Slightly 
curved it was, sharp-pointed, thick-backed 
and drawn down to a thin, keen edge that 
inspired me at once with its capacity for 
cleaving through metal, meat and bone. 
A strange blue tint was on it, but more 
unusual than this was the finish, for the 
edge was the acme of refinement and 
polish, while the thick back still bore the 
hammer marks of the forging. The thing 
was heavy, so much so as to weary the 
arm with which I held it out, and the 
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handle was a wonder for size and design. 
Heavily guarded under a basket-shaped 
hilt of steel, it bulged to dimensions suf- 
ficient to fill a giant’s fist, while a power- 
ful grip was almost compelled by the 
marvellously smooth and subtle manner in 
which the twistings of it fitted the palm. 
Its pattern was that suggested by old con- 
ceptions of a dragon, and this one fortified 
his metal length by twining his tail back- 
ward upon himself until it reached his 
fanged and threatening head again. 

“Yes,” said I, at last, “it certainly is a 
beautifuland a strange weapon. Wonder- 
fully balanced, too, though far too heavy 
for any but a warrior’s wrist. It almost 
makes me feel like slashing.” 

“ That's odd,” said Wallace ; “it affects 
me a little bit that way, myself. It must 
be the balance of it, as you say, and the 
wonderful lightness of the handle.” 

“The handle—isn’t it light?” I replied. 


“Why, I don’t see how it can be so light 


and yet so large. Perhaps it’s hollow.” 

“ Let’s see the thing.” 

Wallace took it, hefted it, turned it over 
and around, and then gave the dragon’s 
head atwist. To our utter surprise it 
turned, unscrewed, and in half a moment 
was lying in his hand. 

“ This is the queerest thing I ever saw,” 
saidhe. Going nearer the light he peered 
within the hollow handle. With an excla- 
mation half repressed he thrust a pair of 
fingers in and tugged at something which 
rasped on the inside and hesitated a mo- 
ment and then came crackling forth. 

“A manuscript!” he cried. “I say, old 
man, here’s mystery; here’s wonder! 
This is a gem of a find!” 

We dropped sword and dragon head at 
once to bend over the tightly rofled piece 
of parchment which Wallace now spread 
forth on the table, and which did its best 
to writhe up again into its old-time cylin- 
drical form, until we weighted the corners 
of it. Then we saw a closely but clearly 
written document, strangely fresh and 


done in old-fashioned lettering, yet with 
much precision and in no slovenly diction. 
Eagerly we bended over this silent chroni- 
cle from the past, scanning the statement 
which follows : 

“ Read ye and know of the forging of 
the sword which is Fearless, and of the 
tempering of the steel of it, for I, which 
am Hugh de Beverly, write it down, know- 
ing alone of the making and hardening— 
which were done of me. 

“Tn acertain district, which is in Suf- 
folk and of it, lived ye Earle Henry Cla- 
vering, a warlike man and soldier that 
fought with valliance in the battles which 
were those of the King. Likewise fought 
he in lesser wars for lands and church and 
for merrie frolic, being best befitted and 
pleasured whilst so engaged. And fought 
I with him, having my knowledge of arms 
from his schooling, and having of him, as 
well, my big indifference to blood and the 
letting thereof. So that we came much 
together and I was beholden to him for 
great hospitality and cheer. In the mano: 
which was his, came many men of arms, 
both for the revelry and the clank of steel, 
whereof was much, and for the better be- 
holding of Edith and of Ellen, which were 
children of his begetting, by the wife long 
deceased, and now come of maidenly 
years and fit for marrying. 

“Sued I stoutly forthe affection and hand 
of Edith, but she turned no hearing ear to 
my wooing, whilst, however, Ellen looked 
favorably on the giant size of me; yet I 
loved her not, but had repugnance of her. 
And came there also Vere de Vere Waver- 
ly, a rosy, waxen man of arms, who swore 
no oaths and fought with a boy’s rapier, 
and made much havoc with soft-minded 
women folk. Slender was he, and white of 
hand, and played upon the harp with more 
of skill than was his wont to use with the 
broadsword, for which I soon hated him, 
forsooth, for a female man. Yet though I 
stood a head above him and a half head 
above the rest and was of prowess sufficient 
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to cut the swords of the most of them in 
twain, I was only in the eyes of Ellen, 
whilst Edith, whom I had chosen, favored 
Waverly, and the songs and playings of 
him. 

“Now came a horde of fighting men, 
enemies of the house of Earle Henry, and 
fetched him away, he being for a half day 
alone, attendant upon business of much 
moment. When, however, I returned and 
was made acquaint therewith, I sallied 
forth with a round dozen of men and per- 
sonally retook Earle Henry and slew the 
mailed villains that rode by him. Upon 
this, the Earle, in all equity, bestowed up- 
on me the hand of Edith, to be mine own. 

“Wroth was the maid, but said no an- 
swer, nor nays, but completed a tryst with 
Waverly, whereat they brake the bonds of 
loyalty and fled away together. Learning 
of this, set I forth to find them. When 
the second night was come, behold them 
overtaken of me, anear a feudal castle 
which was dismantled and uninhabited, 
save for night-owls and uncanny bats. 
Her then I secured in the castle, but 
Waverly I fought, at his express challenge 
and procuring. Repaired we to the rear 
of the manor whereto was attached an 
ancient smithy, the forge of which glowed 
daily at the hands of a young armorer, 
now gone home to his rest. Near by 
waged we the strife. And he whose 
face was soft and who swore no oaths, 
battled far too furiously, scratching my 
arm with his steel and parrying the big- 
gest strokes of my blade. Fiercely then 
contended I for the mastery, and crash- 
ing sword to sword with him we brake 
the weapons both. Him after that I 
smited with the handle piece and half of 
my steel, letting his blood and life at the 
stroke. Madness and frenzy felt I that he 


had cost me so good a weapon and fought 
so hard and won the maid, wherefore his 
throat I cut and ran his gore to fill a 
trough within the shop. A fire I builded 
then in the forge, which fire, when hot, I 


fed with Waverly, hacked small, and in it 
thrust the steel that once had made his 
sword and mine. Red hot and fiercely 
burned his flesh and bones, and _ hotly 
burned the coal, until with ringing stroke 
the steel I welded. Yea, I welded long 
and wrought upon the anvil and finished 
up a thick and heavy blade and hollow 
hilt, for skilled was I with fire and forge 
and hammers, having served a long ap- 
prenticeship at smithing. At the last I 
heated well the blade throughout its 
length, and then—ah, I can shout aloud at 
the goodness of it—I plunged the thing to 
temper in his blood ! 

“Then, when it was done, I fetched 

Edith back to the manor of the Earle; 
and her shall I wed upon the morrow. 
And because that she may bear me a son 
have I writ of the forging and the temper- 
ing of the sword Fearless.” 
_ At this queer and abrupt ending of the 
singular and fearful document, Wallace 
and I looked at each other in silence and 
awe. His face was amazingly pallid. 

“This is a terrible sword,” said I. 

“Terrible!” he echoed, focusing his 
dilated eyes oddly upon my face; “you 
don’t know how terrible it is !”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that the Waverlys, of which 
this Vere de Vere—who was outrageously 
pursued and murdered—was one, were my 
own very ancestors in England, and that 
this horrible paper has only brightened up 
a dim memory I had of the tale of the 
death of the brave and handsome young 
soldier.” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed, for the thing 
struck me with terrible force, “and what 
was the sequel to the diabolical crime? 
Was this black-hearted monster, Beverly, 
never punished, or had they no Jaws nor 
justice nor decency ?” 

“You know as much of it now as I do,” 
he replied. “I had forgotten the story 
nearly, and regarded it always as ninety 
per cent. mythical until this shameless 
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confession-paper came out of the hollow 
handle. But I’m going to know more, if 
more is to be had, rely upon it. We've got 
to find the man who fetched the sword to 
the curio shop !” 

“And then what ?”’ 

“Why—I don’t know, of course, but 
we'll see. I say, old man, I want you to 
stay all night and tackle the thing with me 
in the morning. My wife always keeps the 
guest-room ready, and you can be perfect- 
ly comfortable. Will you do it?” 

I said that I would. We sat, then, dis- 
cussing the mystery of the coming of the 
sword into his hands until late, and retired 
to dream of the gleaming, blood-tempered 
weapon. 

Fortunately the fat and spectacled curio- 
dealer knew the man who had brought 
him the sword, for the person had sold 
him many another relic and often had 
stopped to chat. We readily procured the 
address and found the queer old ram- 
shackle trap wherein the man dwelt, only 
a few blocks away. 

Surrounded by a few chairs and pict- 
ures, of a dim, far-reaching pedigree— 
the last representatives of a once large 
and valuable bequest of heirlooms—the 
patriarchal denizen stood to receive us. 
He reminded me of an ancient work in 
literature that had once been bound sub- 
stantially in tree calf, but was now loose in 
the fringed and dingy binding and musty 
from long neglect on the shelf of a second- 
hand book establishment. Very politely 
he ushered us in, and “ prayed” us to be 
seated on the antediluvian furniture. 

“ Sir,” said Wallace, rather impetuously, 
“ we have come to ask you if you can pos- 
sibly shed any light on the fate of the fam- 
ilies through which came the sword that 
you sold at the curio shop yesterday morn- 
ing?” 

The old man colored up. “ I was obliged 
by circumstances, sir, to dispose of the 
weapon,” he faltered. 

“Oh, I know. I understand. ‘That’s 


all right and proper,” Wallace hastened to 
say, “but we are exceedingly anxious to 
know what we can of the history of the 
thing—if it has one.” 

“It certainly has one—a very unenvia- 
ble history,” said the old gentleman. 

“Oh!” exclaimed my companion, “I 
feared so. And do you mind relating it, 
sir?” 

“T shall be very glad to do so if you will 
tell me what particular interest you may 
have in it.” 

Wallace hurriedly reviewed the story 
revealed by the paper in the handle, and 
told of his own distant relationship with 
the Waverlys, during which recital the old 
man bent eagerly forward, seeming to see 
the scene of the awful fight and forging en- 
acted anew there in the dusty room. 

“God!” he cried at the last, “small 
wonder that its career has been a black 
one. The very soul—revengeful and ma- 
lignant—of the murdered man must have 
gone into the very steel at the heating and 
tempering ! 

“This sword,” he resumed after a mo- 
ment, “came to me from the father of 
the last poor woman whom it widowed, 
and he it was related the tale of it to me 
at the giving. This Hugh de Beverly 
seems to have been a ruffian and a bully, 
with no single decent instinct left in his 
heart. What with the brutal fighting and 
the brawls in which he was constantly 
engaged, his heart was indurated to a 
degree positively incredible. Fighting 
was his pastime, blood his feast, almost. 
As threatened in his document, he mar- 
ried the poor, unfortunate Edith, who was 
prostrated by the fearful outcome of her 
elopement, and was readily compelled by 
her cruelly thoughtless and inhuman father 
to accept this fiendish Beverly. Wild with 
wine and the triumph of his suit he held 
high revel on his wedding-night and re- 
tired to his bridal chamber in the early 
morning. 

“ Just exactly what happened will never 
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be known, but an hour before the dawn 
he emerged from the place like one in a 
dream and stalked weirdly through the 
halls and back into the huge dining-room, 
wherein lay soldier-guests drunk and asleep, 
and where were swords and spears and 
armor cast about in great disorder. ‘The 
valet, who entered the room behind Bev- 
erly, told of the strange, wild look in his 
eyes, fixed as they were on the gleaming 
steel of his blood-hardened sword lying 
athwart the table. As if entranced he 
moved slowly upon the weapon, outstretch- 
ing a quivering hand to grasp the handle. 
With the utmost deliberation, and yet with 
a seeming reluctance—nearly a shudder- 
ing recoil—he knelt upon one knee, in 
front of the point, and with set jaws and 
face aghast, pushed the sharp steel clean 
through his breast with one mighty, sud- 
den lunge. A shriek leapt from his drawn 
lips, foam frothed out from between his 
teeth, and he sank back in the agony of 
a fright-expelling death. Not a reason 
was ever assigned for the act, but the hor- 
ror of it was unforgetable. 

«Edith was free, but her heart had been 
broken. At the birth of her child she 
died. The boy, a fierce and turbulent 
spirit, was reared by his grandfather for a 
time, or until the old man died, when he 
joined with fighting men and reddened 
his hands in gore, aided by the sword 
which his father had left—the sole inheri- 
tance. A terrible weapon it was in his 
brawny hands, and dark and bloody the 
record it made by night and day. 

“At length this younger Hugh took a 
beautiful girl to wife, whether by force— 
as his father had done-—or not was not 
known to my relator. Before the first 
morning dawned upon his marriage he 
crept forth from the chamber and through 
the corridors to the armor-room, on the 
wall of which hung the sword—the always 
naked, scabbardless sword. And he also 
with horrified visage and bulging eyes, 
that vainly recoiled and protested, was 


drawn resistlessly on until his hands un- 
hooked the weapon from its place. Then 
he steadied it against the wainscoting 
that the thick breast of him might be 
pressed against the point of it till it is- 
sued, red and hot, from his back, and him- 
self fell screaming forward and stretched 
out—a corpse. 

“Oh, a dread and inexorable demon- 
sword it was! Oh, a gore-thirsty, ven- 
geance-reeking, monstrous thing! For 
the third time it fell into the hands of 
a Hugh de Beverly, likewise orphaned at 
birth, and again it wrought its deadly 
havoc. But on the wedding-night of this, 
the third Sir Hugh, he procured it to be 
locked away by the seneschal. Yet before 
the dawning it cast its fateful spell upon 
him so that he stole, like a thief, and 
robbed the clothes of his servant of the 
keys, wherewith he unlocked the door 
that led tothe armory. ‘Then fell he also, 
shrieking and foaming, self-impaled upon 
the naked steel. 

“Thus the sufferings of the innocent 
for the guilty; thus the awful vengeance 
of the murdered Waverly. But this the 
last wife did not die at the bearing of her 
child. And the baby was a girl-baby and 
brought innocence and purity and gen- 
tleness to reign where lust and carnage 
had lorded much too long. It seemed as 
if the spirit of Edith arose again above 
the torrents of blood and quelled the fear- 
some slaughter and revenge of the soul- 
embittered steel. And since that time 
the sword Fearless has hung all harmless- 
ly on many walls. 

“This, sirs, is the history.” 

Wallace was greatly affected by the 
narrative. He had only words to thank 
the old gentleman withal and falteringly 
promised that he would return again and 
renew this oddly begotten acquaintance. 
Then in silence we hurried home. Just 
before we reached the house he said: 

“TI beg you, old man, not to tell this 
thing to my wife. She was near to being 
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undone by the contents of the manuscript 
that we found in the handle, knowing, as 
she does, that I am a Waverly myself, on 
the maternal side.” 

I promised to keep my mouth discreetly 
closed. 

As we entered the library our ears were 
suddenly startled by a loud and quick 
succession of blows, as of steel on steel, 
and the clattering and ringing of shat- 
tered pieces falling and scattering—all of 
which noise proceeded from the “ armory.” 

Hastily rushing to the room we burst 
open the door and surged in. There in 
the half-light, a heavy hammer in hand 
and flushed with wild excitement, stood 


the beautiful young wife of my friend. 
And in a score of pieces all about her 
lay what was left of the fearful and mar- 
vellous sword. 

“Ellen,” Wallace gasped, astounded, 
“what in Heaven’s name does it mean?” 

She dropped the hammer listlessly to the 
loud-complaining floor and came tearfully 
but radiantly and winsomely up to him. 

“It means, dear,” she said, in a voice 
low, tremulous and velvety soft, “that I 
could not bear to have it here, because— 
because, dearest, my mother’s ancestor 
was an—Ellen Clavering.” 

I came away as she sank into the out- 
stretched arms of her husband. 


THE MESSENGER. 
By Alice E. Ives. 


A™ BEN AZIM lived an upright life. 

He sought his brother’s good, avoided strife, 
And meditated on the aim of being, 
Trying to find the holy way of seeing. 


One night he dreamed he heard a voice which saith, 
“ Abi Ben Azim, thou shalt look on Death 


This very day.” And as he spake there passed 


A troop of many forms, from first to last 
Strange wraiths of all the people ’neath the sun, 
Some terrible, some fair ; but there were none 
Who seemed like the destroyer great and grim, 
The fearful one, the angel sent to him. 


Then came one beautiful and strong and stood 

With face of light, and eyes that softly wooed. 

His garments shed perfumes like some strange flower; 
His smile seemed that which first lit Eden’s bower 


With glory of the sun. 


Ben Azim veiled his face. 


And with a cry 


“Tf I must die, 


Oh, tempt me not, dear God, to stay from thee ! 

I am not strong. Sustain and pity me! 

Send Death, and let me tarry not,” he saith. 

Then spake the voice: “The shining one is Death.” 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 


by R. Frederic Foster. 


Part III.—TuHeE SIGNALLING SCHOOL. 


fence is a house in London which 

should be the Mecca of all whist- 
players who believe in the newschool, and 
the “information” game; a shrine before 
which they should bow respectfully as the 
fountain-head of all that is modern in the 
game. This is No. 87 St. James Street, 
and it is within sight of Marlborough 
House. Its fame rests chiefly on the fact 
that it was at one time known as Graham’s 
Club, and that within its walls Lord Hen- 
ty Bentinck first introduced the “blue 
peter,” or signal for trumps, which con- 
sists in playing a higher card before a 
lower when no attempt is made to win the 
trick. That signal has been to the whist- 
players of the world like the pillar of fire to 
the children of Israel. For more than forty 
years it has led them up and down in the 
wilderness of arbitrary conventions, but it 
has never brought them to the promised 
land of better whist. 

The blue peter was the first introduction 
to whist of a purely arbitrary signal or con- 
vention, and its seed has spread like a this- 
tle’s, until it has entirely overrun the old 
game of “calculation, observation, position, 
and tenace ;”’ leaving in its place long suits, 
American leads, plain-suit echoes, four- 
signals, and directive discards. These 
seem to have choked up all the dash, brill- 
iancy, and individuality in our whist-play- 
ers, reducing them all to the same level; 
not by increasing the abilities of the tyro, 
but by curtailing the skill of the expert. 

We have no means of judging the imme- 
diate effect of the invention of the call for 
trumps, because there existed no contem- 


poraneous literature on the game. From 
the time of the signal’s introduction in 
1835, to the time the first whist articles 
appeared in the /7ze/d, and the publication 
of the first edition of “ Cavendish,” only 
one new work on whist came out. This 
was the “ Laws and Practice of Whist,” by 
Celebs, in 1851. He is not only the first 
writer to mention the blue peter, but 
gives it the first place in his “inferences” ; 
stating that: “ It is the strongest indicatior 
of a player wishing for trumps.” Ina 
footnote he says: ‘ This interpretation is 
diametrically opposed to the theory in 
Major A’s period [1800 to 1835], when 
the play of the higher card first, indicated 
exhaustion of the suit, and a wish to ruff.” 

In December, 1862, shortly after the 
first appearance of “Cavendish,” we find 
a whist column running regularly in the 
London Fie/d, and from April, 1868, ir 
the famous Westminster Papers. These 
periodicals give us an opportunity to study 
the gradual developments and changes in 
the game brought about by the introduc- 
tion of the signalling principle contained 
in the blue peter, and the opinions of its 
value expressed by the experts of those days. 
The /ve/d discussed the trump signal very 
fully February 13 and 27, 1864, many 
references were made to it in the earlier 
numbers of the Westminster Papers, and 
able articles were contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review, Cornhill, Longman’s, and 
Knowledge. Here are a few of the opin- 
ions expressed during the 60’s : 

“The great objection to the signal is 
that it has struck out of the game the 
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point that required the most judgment, 
courage, and discretion—when to lead 
trumps; and so has brought all players 
down to the same level.” James Clay, 
whose opinion on anything connected with 
whist was eagerly read by every lover of 
the game, says: “It is useless to write 
against the blue peter. To our mind it 
is an unmixed evil, but the thing exists, 
and we must take whist as we find it.” 
This submission to the tyranny of a bad 
principle is objected to by another writer, 
who says: “If it be permissible to one 
generation to spoil a noble game, surely it 
is equally so to the next to restore it to its 
original purity; and he who could restore 
it, as a palimpsest, would have done good 
service, but the time is probably not yet 
ripe.” Anothersays: “ While there may be 
no unfairness in the trump signal, there is 
certainly a total departure from the true 
spirit of the game.” One writer in the 
Westminster Papers says: “ It can scarcely 
be called whist any longer, but a new 
game, “Peter”; for your partner calls 
upon you to abandon your game, and 
blindly to play his by leading him a trump. 
Your opponents immediately abandon the 
legitimate game, and direct all their efforts 
to thwarting your intentions, and all the 
rules of the game are cast aside. Part- 
ners force each other who would never 
have dared to do so in the absence of the 
adverse trump signal. Players take tricks 
second hand to which tney have no legiti- 
mate right; either in order to save them- 
selves, or to get in to lead trumps, and the 
whole game is forgotten for one of its de- 
tails.” In an article contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXXI., Dr. 
Pole expressed his doubts as to the value 
of many modern conventions, and expressly 
argued against the fairness of the trump 
signal. 

The discussion of the trump signal ap- 
pears to have been a perfect mania with 
whist-players twenty-five years ago. The 


question presents itself in two forms: Is it 
a legitimate artifice? And, is anything 
gained by its use? It is a remarkable fact 
that the majority of the best players of the 
day answered both these questions in the 
negative. Their opinions are of the great- 
est interest to the whist-player of the 
present day, because it must be evident 
that what is true of the trump signal 
is equally true of all information-giving 
conventions. The idea of the combination 
of the hands having been so prominently 
brought forward by Dr. Pole as the funda- 
mental principle of the game, it was easy 
to see that the germ of the telegraph 
or signalling system contained in the blue 
peter would be cultivated, and would grow 
until it overshadowed everything else. 
Once it was admitted that an arbitrary 
convention of any sort was not cheating, 
so that the adversaries were aware of the 
artifice, a premium was placed on devices 
that would save thinking, and that would 
replace the purely intellectual exercises of 
the game with mechanical substitutes. As 
a writer of the transition period puts it: 
“Cavendish knocked the brains out of the 
game, and Pole introduced the wooden 
substitute to the world.” Any person with 
sufficient patience to wade through the 
periodical literature of whist for the past 
thirty years will have no difficulty in trac- 
ing the rise and progress of the “ wooden 
substitute,” and will readily discover that 
the effort of modern writers has been 
to make an exact science of a game that 
will never be anything but an art. 

In the first place, as to the fairness of 
the signal itself. It is claimed by Caven- 
dish and others that the signal was simply 
an elaboration of a well-known principle of 
play, that of inducing an adversary to 
make a defensive lead of trumps by drop- 
ping an unnecessarily high card on his 
trick, leading him to think the next round 
would be ruffed. ‘This explanation is still 
retained in the latest editions of Caven- 
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dish. He adds: “ But if he goes on with 
the suit, and you drop your small card, it 
may fairly be inferred that you have been 
endeavouring to persuade him to lead a 
trump. Your partner should take the hint, 
and lead trumps to you.” 

This ingenious explanation is demolished 
by Proctor in an article entitled “ Is Whist 
Signalling Honest?” (Longman’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. VII.) Between such a legitimate 
piece of strategy as dropping a jack onaking 
to frighten an opponent into a trump lead, 
and the play of a three and then a deuce to 
ask partner to abandon all his ideas of the 
game and to get in at once and lead 
trumps, there is all the difference in the 
world, says Proctor. The first is not a 
principle of whist. It is a mere trick 
or dodge, and any attempt to deduce frora 
it the present form of the trump signal is 
all nonsense. A player who. had never 
before seen the artifice might ask his part- 
ner, after the rubber, why he played the 3 
and then the 2. If it were explained to 
him as a legitimate signal for trumps 
in that club, Proctor says it would not 
be at all surprising if at the end of the next 
rubber he asked the opponents whether 
coughing twice before playing a certain 
card meant that they had no more of the 
suit. 

“ Mogul” says there is nothing to choose, 
so far as fairness is concerned, between the 
blue peter and the practice of opening a 
suit of a different color from the turn-up 
trump to show an all-round strong hand. 
In an able article in the Cornhill Maga- 
sine, Vol. LXIL., entitled “‘ Whist, Rational 
and Artificial,” he says: “The so-called 
modern developments of the game tend 
with accumulating force to spoil it. These 
signals are methods of giving information 
not dependent on any natural inferences 
from the fall of the cards, but on a prior 
understanding as to their significance.” 

One writer says that if explanation to 
the opponents will legitimize any otherwise 


unfair advantage, a player might introduce 
marked cards, and explain their indications 
to his adversary, so that he might use them 
on his own deal! It is notorious that in 
recent years teams have gone to the 
annual tournaments of the American 
Whist League with carefully prepared 
systems of private telegraphy, which were 
explained to their opponents, it is true, 
but which they could not grasp in the 
brief time before play began, and the 
absurd spectacle was witnessed of a player 
laying down his hand to take up a written 
statement of private conventions in order 
to decipher the meaning of an opponent’s 
play. Such practices are all directly 
traceable to the principle of the blue 
peter. But are they whist? Are they im- 
provements in an intellectual game ? 

Is anything gained by signalling? It is 
well known that the beginner is so full of 
looking for signals, and so eager to make 
them himself, that he becomes blinded to 
everything else. The possibility of a 
trump signal renders all inference a night- 
mare of ifs, and whenever a small card is 
missing the player has to guess among 
the probabilities of penultimates, false 
cards, blue peters, and plain-suit echoes. 
Responding to the imperative command 
conveyed by the signal has lost many 
thousands of games. “ We do not know 
whether any one has ever kept a record 
of the number of tricks lost by petering. 
During the past year, in the whist we have 
witnessed, we feel confident that more 
tricks have been lost than won by this 
practice.” — Westminster Papers. 

In “Whist, or Bumblepuppy?” Pem- 
bridge gives a hand from actual play 
which is an object lesson in bad whist, 
due to the abuse of the trump signal. 
Such cases were common twenty years 
ago, but the mania for signalling is rapidly 
dying out. A and B are partners against 
Yand Z. Z dealt and turned the heart 
10. The underlined card wins the trick, 
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and the card under it is the next one led. 
The score is 3-all, five-point whist, count- 
ing honors. 


Trick} A | Y¥ B | Z 
1 9@ 10@ K@ 
2 100 34| 26 
20 Be, 74) Je 
4 JO@3 |94 
5 |QA #4 |YK 
6 J 490) 360/95 
7 BA (48 
8 Aol 80.906 
9 #10 @5 Q7 
10 V2 50/#Q (910 
11 983 
12 76| KO) 4@ 
13 #9 


A-B lose three by cards and the game. 

With two honors in his own hand, A 
had two chances to win the game, and to 
save it he need only prevent Y-Z from 
making two bycards. If his partner has 
an honor, and Y-Z do not make two by 
cards, A-B win the game. If not, A is 
almost strong enough to hope for two by 
cards himself. As the cards lie, even if A 
begins with the singleton, A-B must take 
the odd trick if A trumps the second 
round of spades, instead of signalling, and 
then leads the diamond jack. Z’s play at 
trick 8 is worthy of attention. He knows 
by A’s discard at trick 4 that he has no 
more diamonds. If A refuses to over- 
trump, Z will force with a spade, and will 
continue the force, after winning the next 
trick by trumping whatever is led. This 
must make all four of Z’s trumps, which 
will win two by cards and the game. 
This hand is only one of the many in- 
stances of playing “Peter” instead of 
whist that are given in the card columns 
of twenty years ago. “Weak players,” 
says the Westminster Papers, “spend 
more time and trouble over the signal 
than about all the rest of the play.” 

Until about 1868 the trump signal was 


the only arbitrary convention in use, but 
the mere fact of its continual employment 
at the whist-table naturally called atten- 
tion to the fact that cards which were too 
small to be of any use in winning tricks 
were very valuable when applied to the 
purpose of giving information. Thirty 
years passed without any other application 
of this principle than in the blue peter; 
but in 1865, “Cam” [W. A. Lewis], the 
author of “ What to Lead,” remarked that 
as the leader could not call for trumps, he 
might utilize the small cards for informa- 
tory purposes in other ways. In a letter 
to the Westminster Papers, November, 1868, 
he prophetically says: “ Future writers may 
suggest some ingenious device by which 
the leader may instruct his partner that 
though it does not suit him—the leader— 


to play a trump (up to an honour turned. 


for instance), he wishes his partner to 
play one.” His idea was for the original 
leader to open his long suit with the 
lowest but one, or the penultimate, to in- 
dicate to his partner that though the suit 
might be long, it did not contain an 
honour. If there was an honour in the suit, 
the lowest card was led. The author 
says: “ Careful observance of this principle 
is very important, because it prevents 
your partner from being misled as to the 
strength of your long suits.” A reviewer 
speaks of this as “an advance in the 
science of showing your partner in what 
your hand consists.” 

As might be expected, such an innova- 
tion gave rise to a great deal of discussion, 
and while many of the best judges con- 
demned it as a mere trick or dodge, 
founded on no principle of play, it seems 
to have had many followers, and “Cam ” 
himself was very tenacious of its value. 
The first published example of this lead 
we can find is in June, 1871. Z dealt and 
turned the heart queen, and “Cam” held 
A’s cards. The score was love all, five- 
point English whist, counting honors. 
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Trick; A | ¥ | B 
1 50) Kgl 30| 40 
2| 20] Ag) Jo] 90 
3 | 69| | Qo 
4jo2 |gk |v4 
5 |93 |v6 |ga 
6 2@| se 
7|\28 | 74, J4@| 96 
8 |\99 |V7 #6 #3 
9 | 82, 8@ 6444 
10 | ZQgi#9 
11 |#2 |#10 
| K@ #7 | 106 


A-B win three by cards and two by 
honors; game. 

Why Y should not open his own suit is 
not clear; perhaps he was fishing for a 
trump signal. After parting with the com- 
mand of the adverse suit, and finding no 
one was signalling, he might as well go on. 
B’s play at trick 3 is the point in the 
hand. A's originai lead of the penuiti- 
mate denies any honor in the suit, so he 
cannot have the queen, and it must be 
with Z; therefore B trumps, which he would 
not have done otherwise. The trump echo 
was not known in 1871. At trick 7 it will 
be noticed that Z avoids the lead and 
holds command of the spade suit. A loses 
a trick by trumping his partner’s winning 
spade; but he is certain of the game that 
way, as A-B have two by honors. There 
is little in the example to recommend it, as 
any modern player would ruff the doubt- 
ful third trick, holding only three trumps. 

In November, 1868, an anonymous writer 
gave to the world the germ of the modern 
lead of the fourth-best card. He con- 
demned “ Cam’s” lead as purely artificial, 
and added: “It clashes with a lead which, 
though not generally adopted, ought to 
be adopted, and as the science of the game 
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advances will be adopted. [Prophetic 
soul!] In the case of intermediate se- 
quences, the lowest of the sequence should 
be led, and not the lowest of the suit. 
Thus from K 10 g 8 2 the 8 is the proper 
lead, and the 4 instead of the 2 from 
Q 65 42. Third hand, missing the 2, 
knows the leader to have the 2 5 6 and one 
higher card, unless some one is petering. 
See what an enormous amount of informa- 
tion.can be derived from this, even if the 
suit is not led again.” In January, 1875, 
another writer suggests that the original 
lead of a small card should always be 
“the third from the top,” instead of the 
penultimate, or the lowest of an inter- 
mediate sequence. ‘This idea seems to 
have fallen on barren ground, for we find 
the lead still called the “ penultimate,” or 
“the lowest but one,” for several years 
after this. ‘Cam’s” lead seems to have 
been found of equal value when there was 
an honor in the suit, for in 1872 we find it 
had become the fashion to lead the penul- 
timate from all suits of more than fourcards. 
These changes were discussed in the Fze/d, 
October 12 and 26, and November 2, 
1872. In 1879 General Drayson published 
his rule for leading the ante-penultimate, 
or lowest but two, from suits of six cards; 
which was simply another way of express- 
ing the third-from-the-top idea. Although 
many opposed this innovation, Drayson 
very ably supported his theory, and it was 
adopted by many good players, among 
them Mr. N. B. Trist, who several years 
afterwards proposed to change the name 
from “penultimate,” “ante-penultimate,” 
or “ third-from-the-top ” to simply “ fourth- 
best.” The mot has made Mr. Trist fa- 
mous, and has quite obscured the credit 
due to General Drayson, who is undoubt- 
edly the real inventor of the lead. 
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GORMLEY’S LITTLE JOKE. 


ToL_p on A StTorRMY NIGHT. 


By James Knapp Reeve. 


was the strangest man 

I ever knew,” said Winthrop, by 
way of beginning. “I don’t think any of 
you fellows remember him, though ‘he 
used to be about here, a long time ago. 
He was one of those men who take life 
seriously; worked earnestly to accomplish 
every purpose to which he set his hand ; 
did his tasks in that honest, plodding way 
that is supposed to guarantee its own re- 
ward. But while Gormley, because of 
this, was deserving of success, admittedly 
more so than the rest of us who took life 
and all that it brought in a lighter vein, 
yet there were none else of us of whom 
Dame Fortune foughtsoshy. Try what he 
would, the elusive dollar grew more and 
more coy of his company, so that from 
the day he left college his story was one 
of constantly depreciating possessions. 
At last he tired of the struggle, and came 
to me with the first complaint or despond- 
ent utterance that had ever been known 
to pass his lips. 

“«There’s a screw loose somewhere, 
Winthrop,’ he said; ‘it’s in my mental or- 
ganization. I’mall right physically.’ To 
prove this last he drew himself up proudly 
to his full height of six feet two, and 
stretched out an arm that a gladiator 
might envy. ‘The world is willing to pay 
for brute force,’ he went on, ‘if not for 
anything else, and I have ittosell. Solam 
going to forget that I have been through 
college, and have had ambition and the 
hope to win some name among men; I'll 


break stone, or dig in the earth, instead.’ 


“And if you should not find stone to 
break, or earth to dig?’ I asked. 

“¢Then I shall set my wits to work, and 
get some one to put me out of the world,’ 


he answered, seriously enough. Then he 
went on: ‘You know, Winthrop, my early 
education has unfortunately given me 
some prejudices against the commission 
of felo de se—but wouldn’t it be a great 
joke to get some one else to kill one ?’ 

“ This thought seemed to have great at- 
traction for him, and he went on to con- 
sider the ways in which it might be done. 
I humored him in the talk for a little 
while, and then we parted.” 

Winthrop paused at this, and then con- 
tinued : 

- “You know I have been living a queer 
life, out yonder on the plains. A ranch- 
man builds up a little empire of his own 
there, and is lord and master over the 
rapscallions, Mexicans and _half-breeds 
mainly, that gather about him. It is the 
sort of life to make a man arbitrary, auto- 
cratic—to give him infinite belief in his 
own power and wisdom, if he be successful. 
And so, when we have to decide and to 
act, we decide and act quickly. But per- 
haps we do not always weigh the evidence 
as carefully as our friend, the judge, might 
do. 

“The very worst crime a man can com- 
mit out there is to steal. Other crimes 
may be excused ; if a man be murdered, 
it is either over cards or for revenge. In 
either case it is quite as likely the dead 
man as the living was in the wrong. But 
stealing is another matter, and the worst 
kind of thief is a horse-thief. That is one 
of the first lessons I learned when I went 
out there, and I never have had cause to 
unlearn it. I had a hand in punishing a 
horse-thief once—I was sorry for it after- 
ward.” 

Winthrop had been talking along smooth- 
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ly, and in a manner that caused most of us 
to be deeply absorbed in the story, and 
willing to get it in the narrator’s own way. 
But Gus Blackford, who was a little fellow, 
and nervous, broke in at this point with a 
question: 

“Why do you say you punished him, 
Evan?” he asked. “I should have sup- 
posed your work would have ended with 
catching the poor devil, and that you 
would leave the rest to the courts. But if 
you punished him, suppose you tell us 
how.” 

“We did leave it to the courts,” re- 
turned Winthrop, a trifle grimly; “there is 
a certain court held out yonder that is 
known as Judge Lynch’s. Have you 
never heard of it, Gus? A tree, a rope, 
and a noose at the end of it, are all Judge 
Lynch’s requisites. 

“T owned,” he went on, presently, “a 
splendid white mare, that had been bred 
and sent to me by a friend on the Coast, 
who knew what I thought of a good ani- 
mal. Such a_ piece of horse-flesh was 
never before seen in that country. She 
was white as snow, and fitter for a lady’s 
mount than the rough use I had to put 
her to. But she was thoroughbred, swift 
as a bird, gentle asa woman, brave, intelli- 
gent. 

“Out in that cursed country a man gets 
to love the horse that carries him. ‘They 
are together in danger, dependent on each 
other; nearer than humans often are. 

“One night the mare was stolen.” 

Evan paused, and I could see that his 
hand trembled as he reached out for a 
glass of liquor from the table near him. 
But he went on directly, in an even, steady 
voice : 

“T never had a sweetheart,”’ hg said, “so 
I can’t tell what a man may feel toward 
a woman. But I would have given my 
life to save the mare, if it had come toa 
choice between us. So you may know 
that all the devilin me was up, that morn- 
ing when I found her gone. 


“My first thought was that the man who 
had stolen her was a fool. ‘The mare was 
known fora hundred miles around—and I 
thought every man on the plains knew me 
too well to venture such a trick. 

“We started in pursuit, my foreman, 
Antonio Gonzales, and myself. We _ be- 
lieved some vagabond prowler had done 
the deed, and the time of two men would 
be enough to waste on him. We struck 
the trail of the mare easily enough, and 
rode straight forward through a long 
morning, that grew hotter at every step. 
The trail led us into an alkali plain, and 
the sun beat down and back again from 
the parched ground as though it would 
wither us. It was not far past noon when 
we made out a spot in the distance before 
us, and urged our horses the faster, that 
we might come up with it. 

“Thirty minutes later we threw our 
selves from our horses—Gonzales with an 
oath, I with a sickening feeling at my 
heart that I hope I may never know again. 
There lay my beauty, dead. Brutally 
hamstrung first, and then with a_bullet- 
hole in her head. And beside her was a 
ragged, gaunt, wretched effigy of human- 
ity—the man who must answer to me for 
the deed. 

“The fellow seemed half starved 
Doubtless time would have done its work 
upon him soon enough had we left him to 
it. But we did not. Gonzales sprang 
upon him like a savage, but the fellow 
shook him off, despite his weakness. 
Then he stood up, and I saw he had been 
a magnificent human animal. I pointed 
to the dead mare, to my pistol-holsters, 
and then told him to say what he wished 
in the fewest words. He smiled at me curi- 
ously before he answered. ‘Then he said : 

“¢T see that it will be of no use—I am 
already condemned. I know your laws— 
a life for a life—when it is the life of a 
splendid animal, such as this was. But I 
will tell you that I have not done this 
thing. I am a poor devil who has been 
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trying to find his fortune—in an elusive 
search for a certain famous mine. I have 
travelled hundreds of miles on foot ; 
my mule died. My provisions are gone 
—some days since. I nearly perished 
once from want of water, and am dying 
now from want of food. I have played 
a losing game all through life, and 
the end may as well come at one time 
and in one way as in another. It will 
be a great joke, though, that I, who 
have tried to live as an honest man, should 
die as a horse-thief. But this is the truth 
about your mare: I came upon her here, 
some hours since, in agony from the knife 
of some human brute, and I mercifully put 
that bullet in her head. I had thought of 
using it for myself, but that I could not 
quite bring my conscience to agree to. 
But it is just as well, for I see you have 
another for me.’ 

“He said all this slowly, without emo- 
tion, and once I almost felt myself believ- 
ing him. But that passed, and I looked 
at the mare again, and thought I could 
read the whole story. Howshe had found 
something was wrong, and had refused to 
carry him further. How in his passion 
he had struck her with his knife, and after- 
ward fired the shot. 

“Gonzales turned to me for a signal. 
The fellow looked me straight in the face, 
and when we raised our pistols he even 
smiled a little as he saw our purpose. And 
when it was done he fell over as quietly as 
a child goes to sleep—with a bullet in his 
heart.” 

While you could count ten there was 
absolute silence about the circle. Then 
little Gus Blackford piped up : 

“Why do you say ‘a bullet,’ Evan? 
You both fired.” 


“Thank God, my pistol hung fire,” said 
Evan, “the first and the last time it ever 
did so. But it saved me from being a 
murderer.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Blackford, 
insistently. “I thought you believed in the 
law as administered by Judge Lynch?” 

“This is what I mean,” said Winthrop, 
speaking quietly. “As we rode homeward 
we made a slight detour. Twenty yards 
away we came upon a dry ‘bull hole.’ In 
the centre of it we found a Mexican, dead— 
bitten and trampled by the gallant mare 
he had stolen and who had tired of his 
company. It was a fellow who had been 
driven from the ranch a week before for 
cheating at cards. We could see there 
had been a desperate struggle. Before 
she got away the fellow had drawn his 
knife across her. Then she had dragged 


herself to the place where we found 


her.” 

“Then the talking fellow’s story was 
true?” said Gus. 

“Yes, it was true,” answered Win- 
throp. 

“ Did you ever learn more about him ?” 
I queried, presently, for the story seemed 
unfinished. 

“Yes,” said Winthrop. ‘ We went back 
and buried him. I found some papers in 
his pocket. It was Gormley—who used to 
be with us here.” 

Winthrop reached out his hand again 
for the liquor, and I could see that it 
trembled more thanever. Then he added 
a last word : 

“T believe he thanked me for it in his 
heart. You remember, he said it would be 
a joke. He wanted to die, but was not 
coward enough tokill himself. I gave him 
the way out.” 
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RUSSIAN COSTUMES, 
By C. H. A, Byerregaard. 


— origin is peculiar. The site 

of the present empire was, during 
the first four centuries of our era, nothing 
but a highway for all those hordes which 
came from Asia to settle in Europe. The 
Slavs or Russians were among them. 

Russian ethnology considers in the 
main three elements—Finns, Tartars and 
Slavs. The various nationalities - 
of the empire can all be traced to “5. 
one of those three. ‘The Slavs § 
were the weakest race, yet they 
have absorbed the other two. 

The origin of the Slavs is uncer- 
tain, but modern philology holds 
that they are of Aryan stock. ‘The 
name slay does not occur in any 
written memorials before the time § 
of Jordanus (sixth century). It is | 
probably connected with the root 
slovo, which again is connected with 
the Greek x?eew, “to have a reputa- 
tion.”” A slav then means an intel- | 
ligently speaking man, as opposed 
to the seemingly dumb man, x/emets, 
a term which in modern Russian 
and other slavonic tongues is ap- 
plied to the Germans. 

The word Russia has also been a 
source of much dispute; but the 
derivation is probably from Rvots?, 
a corruption of the Swedish rotks- 
men, rowers, seafarers. This deriva- 
tion has an historic support in the Ja 
fact that the first people we hear of 
in Russia or Rous are Scandinavian 
vikings. This theory of the Scandinavian 
origin of the dominant race in Russia has 
often been assailed, particularly by Rus- 
sians, but never vitally injured. ‘The form 
Rossia, Russia, was introduced by Greek 
revisers of the Russian church books and 
by Byzantine writers. 

The history of Russia begins in A.v. 862, 


with the settlement at Novgorod of the 
three brothers “from the north,” Rurik, 
Sineus and Truvor. But the history of 
the people under the dominion of Rurik’s 
descendants is far more ancient and va- 
ried. 

Russia’s population is made up of the 
most heterogeneous ethnical elements. No 


GREAT RUSSIANS, 


state in the world is occupied by a greater 
variety of nationalities, including at least 
one hundred different nations, speaking 
forty distinct languages. Among these 
the Slavs, more particularly the Great 
Russians, are in the majority, numbering 
more than forty millions; they give more 
ethnical unity to Russia than Austria and 
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fore no more Asiatics than we are—they 


i 


BULGARIANS. 


Turkey have, for these also are made up of 
a large number of miscellaneous peoples. 
The Slavs belong to the Indo-European 
branch of the human family, and are there- 


RUSSIANS FROM VARIOUS DISTRICTS, 


are Aryans. 

The Great Russians occupy the govern- 
ments around Moscow, and are scattered 
thence northward to Novgorod, southward 
to Kiev, eastward to Penza, and westward 
to the Baltic provinces. 

The Little Russians, who number more 
than sixteen millions, are the most genial 
and gifted of all Russians. They are of 
aromantic disposition, fond of music, 
flowers and song. One would go to the 
Great Russians to see the typical muzhik, 
the friendly, harmless, superstitious but 
loyal peasant, who is “free from book- 
learning’; but he would visit the Little 
Russians for folk-lore, national songs and 
ballads. Little Russia or the Ukraine is 
the land of the cherry-tree and of dense 
population. The operation of the anthro- 
po-geographical law that density of popu- 
lation creates culture can be seen here in 
full power. 

The Russians, inhabiting the 

“western provinces of the empire, are a 
q 
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sowaters of European thought shall pour 
- upon the sleeping body of Asia, or as 
a dead wall to stem the wild, devastating 
flow of Asiatic barbarism upon European 
civilization, . . . but what the Russian 
lacks in originality he makes up in strength; 
what he lacks in breadth he makes up in 
depth.” 

Panins’ criticisms are unmerciful, yet 
they are true. For two thousand years 
and more this vast country has, at one 
time or other, been overrun by barbaric 
hordes, and for two hundred years the 
Tartars tyrannized the Russians. Only 
on account of the blending of the Rus- 
sians with Asiatics will Russia be able to 
civil:ze Asia. No other power can do so. 
There is too long a distance between 
Asiatics and Anglo-Saxons and Latins. 
All civilization rests upon communion of 


os , thoughts, desires and purposes, and these 
i LITTLE RUSSIANS (UKRAINE). 
far-separated peoples cannot commune. 
poverty-stricken people, amounting 


only to about four millions, among - 
whom one does not see robust con- | 
stitutions nor large families. Their 
dress is all white ; the men wearing 
a red sash, while the women’s red- 
dotted robes are covered with long 
white aprons with sleeves. 

We may call these three groups ° 
“the Russians proper,” and it is to 
them that Ivan Panins applied the 
following severe criticism: “The 
characteristic of the Russian spirit 
is that it has no or/ginating force. 
Inthe economy of the Aryan house- 
hold, of which the Slavic race is but 
a member, each member has hither- 
to had a special office, in the dis- 
charge of which its originating 
force was to be spent; but the Rus- 
sian has no such force peculiar to 
him. The office of the Slavonic 
race has hitherto been passive, and 
its highest distinction has hitherto 
been solely either to serve as a 
sieve through which the vivifying FINNS. 
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PEOPLE FROM CAUCASUS. 


That civilizing power of Russia up- 
on Asiatics accounts for the sub- 
jection of the innumerable tribes 
of Mongols, ‘Vartars, Turcomanns, 
Seljuks, Ottomanns, etc. Within a 
few years of the storming of Gheok 
Tepé, some of Skobelef’s bravest 
opponents were raised to the rank 
of commanding officers in the Rus- 
sian army and in the civil adminis- 
tration. If we allow some truth to 
Napoleon’s fling, “Scratch a Rus- 
sian and you find a Tartar,” we 
may see in it a hint at Russia’s 
Asiatic origin and also her present 
Asiatic greatness. Russia’s pro- 
gress in Asia has by modern bio- 
geographers been explained as a 
Rickfliessen, a “flowing back,” a 
civilization reverting upon Asia, 
whence it came. It has been shown 
that affiliated races are the natural 
teachers of each other; that, for 
instance, the Greeks would never 
have fought the Persian wars had 
BASHKARS. they not been related tothe Asiatics 
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GEORGIAN AND IMERIAN,. 


by race, language and culture. The enmity 
between Rome and Carthage is accounted 
for by the same law. 

The Bulgarians and Servo-Croats 
are also Slavs. A few of them live 
in Russia proper. The Chekhs and 
Moravians are also Slavs, but not 
under Russia’s dominion. 

The most prominent nationality 
among the western division of the 
Slavs is that of the Pole. A Ger- 
man proverb says: “ Poland is the 
hell of the peasants, the paradise 
of the Jews, the purgatory of the 
burghers, the heaven of the nobles, 
and the gold-mine of foreigners.” 
Since the insurrection tn 1863 the 
name “Kingdom of Poland” has 
disappeared. Officially it is now 
called the “territory of the Vis- 
tula.” This fact and the German 
proverb fully describe the miserable 
and unlucky Poles. It used to be 
said, “noch ist Polen nicht ver- 
loren,” but it can scarcely now be 
said with any truth. The splendid 
victory of Sobrieski over the Mos- 
lem hordes before Vienna, and the 
liberation of Europe from vanda- 
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lism, will always, however, give the Pole 
a prestige wherever he appears, and that 
in spite of the proverbial loose morals of 


- his country. 


The Finnish group of people came orig- 
inally from the Ural and Altai mountains, 
and therefore are often called the Ural- 
Altaic race. The true Finns are a branch 
of this race, which professes every re- 
ligion from Shamanism to Islam, from the 
Greek Orthodox faith to Lutheranism. 
Some, like the Lapps and Ostiaks, are 
nomads; some, like the Bashkirs, are pas- 
toral; others are farmers, such as the Es- 
thonians and the Finns proper. ‘The type 
of cranium is brachycephalous, resembling 
that of one of the chief prehistoric races of 
Europe—the cave-men, now extinct. One 
peculiarity in dress singles out the true 
Finn from the rest of the group, namely, 
that the women wear linen next to their skin 


GEORGIAN WOMEN. 


sey. 
prey, 
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Tee gees None of the Caucasian people, except- 
sie ing the Georgians, are now of any historic 
importance. They are direct descendants 

, of the old Iberians. The present type, 

and even the head-dress, are absolutely 

identical with those of the statuettes found 
in the graves, dating from the classical 
era, that have been opened. The Rus- 
sians call them “grandsons of Noah.” 

The Georgians are proverbially handsome, 

and are passionate lovers of song and 

music, though their language is very harsh. 

. , Among other peoples from the Caucasus 

must be mentioned the formerly so power- 

ful and warlike Cherkesses or Circassians. 

In 1864 they were finally reduced by the 

Russian armies, and now their lands are 


CAUCASUS COSSACK. 


History lends a peculiar charm to the 
people from the Caucasus, representations 
of which are presented herewith in three 
groups in their local costumes—all dele- 
gates to the coronation of the Emperor 
Nicholas at Moscow, in 1856. They are 
as fine specimens of men as one wishes to 
see, and the colors of their costumes are 
only rivalled in brilliaucy by those of the 
Georgians and Imerians. The woman at 
the left in our illustration wears a blue 
vest and cap and a pale green striped silk 
dress with a violet sash. The other has a 
red vest and yellow robe, and over that 
a blue pelisse lined with red. All the 
colors are well harmonized and exceed- 
ingly attractive. Our Georgian man 
wears black pantaloons in white boots, 
both contrasting splendidly with his red 
coat full of golden ornaments. The Ime- 


retian has white trousers and a red coat ke a 


full of gold ornaments. URAL COSSACK. 
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occupied by the Great Russians. Those 
that emigrated went into Turkish territory. 
They are notorious for lawless and tur- 
bulent habits as much as for picturesque 
costumes. 

Not long ago it was an ethnological 
doctrine that the soil created the inhab- 
itants. It was thought that the five 
Blumenbach races were dependent upon 
the five divisions of the earth. This is 
now known to be false; it is not even true 
with regard to animals and plants. It is 


WHITE RUSSIANS. 


certainly not true with reference to the 
Kurds. ‘Their origin is related thus. 
The early traditions of Persia tell of a 
king, exceedingly cruel, whom fate pun- 
ished by sending two serpents to make 
their homes on his shoulders and to prey 
upon his flesh. The shrewd king reasoned 
that it would be unimportant to the snakes 
whose flesh they ate as long as they got 
their fill. He therefore ordered two of 
his sub‘ects to be killed every day and 
their bodies given to the serpents. After 


KIKGHIZ MAN AND WOMAN, 


a while the officers, for heavy bribes, sub- 
stituted a sheep for one of the victims. 
Those that thus escaped fled to the moun- 


WORSHIPPERS FROM BAKU, 
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KURD AND ARMENIAN, 


tains of Demavend and organized them- 
selves into a tribe, and to them were joined 
all the dissatisfied from the whole neigh- 


KALMUKS,. 


boring region, who soon became the terror 
and scourge of the whole country. That’s 
the traditional origin of the Kurdish race, 
and their present characteristics do not 
belie it. They are little more than bands 
of outlawed mountaineers whose sole busi- 
ness is murder and pillage. The weak 
Armenians are their most common prey. 
All ethnological lines are wavering in 
Russia, and nowhere more so than when 
we try to define who are Cossacks and 


POLES. 


who not. A Cossack means strictly a 
“knight,” a “rider,” and innumerable 
tribes are called Cossacks without regard 
to ethnology. We picture an Ural Cos- 
sack and one from Caucasus. 

Man has a constitutional need of some- 
thing to rest upon, something which he 
can regard as the cause of all phenomena 
and events. That need accounts for the 
various savage forms of worship of trees, 
the sun, ancestors, etc. Of all these, fire- 
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TARTARS FROM SIBERIA. 


worship seems the most sensible and use- 
ful. Famous among all fire-worshippers 
are those at Baku, weak and miserable 
now, but once so forceful and spiritual as 
to exercise a very powerful influence upon 
the West. The famous shrine of the Per- 


- sian fire-worshippers, fed directly with in- 


flammable gases from the subterraneous 
fires, does not seem to suffer any exhaus- 
tion on account of the seven hundred 
naphtha wells sunk near by. 

The Bashkirs live in the Ural Mountains 
and derive their name from daskir, a wolf, 
being so called from their dexterity at 
plunder. Most characteristic among the 
Jews of Russia are those of Bokhara, 
Khiva and Orenburg. 

The word Tartar is an indefinite ethno- 
logical term. There is a Tartar race ani 
it consists of ten or twelve divisions, but 
no Tartar country, though the popular 
imagination knows of one. We picture 
two Tartar women. ‘The one to the felt 
is from the Yenisei River. Her outer robe 
is of dark blue fur; the inner, apron-like 
garment, red in the middle, blue below, 


that covers the robe is of silk and lined 
with fur. The other is from Tomsk, and 
has over her head, neck and shoulders a 
white linen shawl, under that a heavy 
velvet robe with golden ornaments, and 
under that the ordinary robe. Both 
women wear the ordinary leather shoe 
and trousers of High Asia. 

The Calmuck race belongs geograph- 
ically to China, but vast hordes live in 
Siberia. It consists of four nations, all 
known by their conical huts. ‘Their social 
systems are like those of the Mongols. 
They are most ugly of all human beings, 
but their dress shows considerable civiliza- 
tion. ; 

The Kirgheez belong to the Tungusian 
division of the Mongolian race, to-day an 
exhausted race, but once terrible and 
brilliant in history. Our picture repre- 


sents a descendant of the Golden Horde, 
Zenghis Khan and the other conquerors 
of the world. 


BOKHARA — KHIVAN —ORENBURG JEW. 
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SUNSET AT THE WEIR. 
By Post Wheeler, 


AME? A shadow. Love? A dream. 
Shadows and dreams, and where are they ? 
In things that are, or in things that seem ? 
In crowded mart or where loose winds play ? 
Fame and love and wooed desire 
With peri’s hair and houri’s breath, 
I taste in the dying sunset’s fire, 
When earth and water are at the death. 


Silent the ripples shimmer and dance 
To the sun-glint kiss on the dipping bob ; 
Wandering water-spiders prance ; 
Tree-frogs drowsily chirp and sob ; 
Soft to the eye is the mossy log, 
Dear the chipmunks’ chatter and bark, 
As o’er the haunts of the grim tautog 
Comes the day’s bride-blush, purple and dark. 


What care I for the game and plan? 
Whether the race beat slow or fleet ? 
Life’s in the wind and I am a man, 
And the air is free and the ground smells sweet. 
Care nor commerce is in my kit. 
All earth's solace is centred here— 
All the pains and the ills of it, 
Lost in the shadows that haunt the weir. 
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THE GREAT STATE OF JOHNSING. 
By Mary Tracy Earle. 


RS. ANDERSON HAROLD sat in 

her doorway flinging handfuls of 

corn to acrowding, elbowing flock of chick- 

ens. She was slight and bent, and once 

in awhile as she raised her eyes to the far 

spread of wild green hills her face had a 

dazed expression which the people who 

knew her had seen in it for years. She 

seemed to be regarding the world with 
sad, uninterested surprise. 

When with the nice precision of a sower 
the last handful of corn had been strewn 
upon the ground, she leaned forward, mak- 
ing a motion of eagerness which contrast- 
ed oddly with her immobile features. 
“ Now State o’ Johnsing,” she called to a 
small boy who was running in and out 
among the chickens, “ whilst they’s busy 
with the cawn, you-uns hist up that-ere 
coop an’ let out the Plymmy-rocks.” 

A Plymouth Rock hen and _ rooster, 
cramped by a long imprisonment, stepped 
forth gingerly from their shelter, cackled, 
crowed, and fell to picking corn, while the 
flock edged round and eyed them suspi- 
ciously. The small boy took a stick and 
made a foray among them with no intent 
whatever but that of exercise. His mother 
watched him, smiling wanly. Then she 
turned her head and spoke to some one 
indoors. 

“Come out hyar, Sadie Ophine,” she 
called, ‘come out hyar an’ see the Plym- 
my-rocks.”’ 

Sadie Ophine came to the door. She 
was young and rosy and defiant. “ ’Pears 
like I don’t keer much bout’n the Plymmy- 
rocks, maw,” she protested. “I’ve nussed 
them other fowls so faithful whilst you- 
uns was gone that hit ’pears like fowls has 
come to be jus’ simple fowls to me, stid- 
der Black Spanish an’ Brammies an’ scrub 
stock an Plymmy-rocks. Didn’t you-uns 


bring back nothin’ more oncommon from 
Union than a pair o’ fowls?” 

Mrs. Harold glanced uneasily at her 
daughter. Sadie had come to an age 
when happier-looking mothers than Mrs. 
Harold sometimes stand a little in awe of 
their daughters, seeing in their unworn 
strength and beauty and decisiveness a 
certain right and power which it is not 
easy to deny. The old woman’s eyes 
pleaded. “I ‘lowed you’d be mighty 
proud o’ them Plymmy-rocks,” she said. 
“‘ Why, they costed two dollars an’ a half.” 

“IT should ha’ liked to ha’ viewed the 
money,” said Sadie Ophine, unrelenting; 
“that would ha’ been a most oncommon 
sight.” 

Mrs. Harold brightened weakly. “Didn’t 
the Great State o’ Johnsing show you his 
savings bank ?”’ she asked. 

“The Great which?” demanded Sadie 
Ophine. “Little Andy showed me his 
savings bank an’ shook his thirteen pen- 
nies out an’ showed ’em to me first thing; 
but how did you-uns jus’ name little 
Andy?” 

Mrs. Haroldsmiled. Little Andy seemed 
to be the one thing in the world that 
was worth smiling about. ‘“ Hit’s sothin’ 
more he’s brung back; hit’s a new name. 
You see, over there in Union the boss o’ 
the berry-field went around axin’ us all 
our names an’ whar we come from, an’ 
when he axed me little Andy peartened 
up like a little Banty rooster a-crowin’, an’ 
afore I could say that we come from 
Johnsing County little Andy up an’ al- 
lowed, ‘We-uns lives in the Great State o’ 
Johnsing,’ jus’ the way his pore pappy 
uster larn him. The men all shouted, an’ 
they got ter namin’ little Andy the Great 
State o’ Johnsing ontil I got wonted to 
hit myself.” 
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Sadie Ophine shrugged her shoulders. 
“’Pears like they mus’ all ha’ been pow- 
erful dumb to call such a undergrowed 
little feller by such a overgrowed name,” 
she declared. ‘The youthful contempt of 
her face changed tosternness. “ Ain't you 
truly made no money, maw,” she asked, 
“'ceptin’ them thirteen cents in little 
Andy’s bank ?” 

“He made ’em all by his little self,” 
said Mrs. Harold, “ an’ the men all ’lowed 
to him that he had ought to have a savings 
bank to keep ’em in, an’ he wanted hit so 
bad that ‘peared like hit would be mighty 
onkind not to git it fur him, an’ then the 
Plymmy-rocks costed two dollars an’ a 
half, ‘cause they’se got a right smart 
string o’ forebears, an’ livin’s mighty high 
tharin Union. Hit did look some days 
like I was a-makin’ a pile 0’ money pullin’ 
strawberries, an’ I declare hit ’pears mos’ 
like somebody had stole hit, fur I cain’t 
see as I’ve brung back a cent ’ceptin’ the 
Plymmy-rocks, an’ them airnins’ in the 
Great State o’ Johnsing’s savings bank.” 

Once in awhile Sadie Ophine was sor- 
ry for her mother. Good-hearted young 
people are sometimes touched to indul- 
gence by the folly of the old. She walked 
inside so that she would not have to meet 
her mother’s faded eyes. “ The neighbors 
has all been a-sendin’ over to see if you 
was home, maw,” she said. “’Pears like 
they has all growed mighty fond of the 
things you borried to go with. The 
Kimmels wants a sight of their wagon, 
an’ the Rendlemans ’low hit’s time to 
plough the cawn, an’ they talk like they 
couldn’t noways plough hit with anything 
freskier than the ole nag they loaned you, 
an’ the Reeses seems to be skeered less’n 
you-uns might travel roun’ so long that 
you’d wear out their wagon-kivver, an’ I'll 
tell you what’s the matter of the last one 
of ’em, they’ve got the idee that if their 
plunderment is lef’ hyar over-night the 
sheriff ‘ll think hit belongs to we-uns an’ 
*ll come an’ levy on hit fur debt—jus’ ’s 


if the sheriff an’ everybody else in John- 
sing County didn’t know that all the prop- 
erty we ever had or ever is goin’ to have on 
airth is fowls.” Back in the darkness of 
the cabin she shivered with disgust. “If 
angels has wings anything like chickens,” 
she muttered, “I’d a heap ruther go whar 
the feathers ’ud git singed off.” 

“Yore pore pappy liked ’em, Sadie 
Ophine,” said Mrs. Harold. 

“ Eph Wilkinson's beginnin’ to take a 
fancy to ’em, too,” said Sadie Ophine, 
pointedly. 

Mrs. Harold rose in quivering haste. 
“ Sadie Ophine,” she whispered, “ you-uns 
don’t think, does you, that he’s a-goin’ to 
try to levy on us fur the store debt ?” 

“Yes, maw, he ’lows he’s got ter be 
paid,” Sadie Ophine answered, “an’ I 
‘lowed to him that you-uns would bring 
plenty o’ money back with you from Union 
an’ stiddier that—” the girl’s fresh voice 
sharpened, “oh! maw,” she cried, “hyar 
you come home with nothin’ in the worl’ 
but little Andy’s thirteen cents an’ a pair o’ 
hongry ole Plymmy-rocks jus’ ter eat mo’ 
cawn.” 

The Great State of Johnsing, who had 
been absorbed in trying to rouse a warlike 
spirit in the chicken hearts around him, 
now sauntered toward the cabin with his 
thumbs in his “ galluses ” and his head on 
one side. It was a good-sized head, but 
the rest of him was exceedingly “ under- 
growed” and did not look more than 
three feet high. His trousers had been 
cut very straight and loose, and, going 
down to his ankles, trailed a little behind 
his heels, for they had been made with 
his mother’s unfailing prophecy that the 
Great State was on the point of a rapid 
growth. The Great State did not know, 
however, that rapid growth was desirable, 
for he felt already grown, and since he had 
become a capitalist he fully realized that 
he was the head of the house—the only 
adviser and protector of two large but in- 
experienced women who, as he had often 
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heard his mother declare, being women, 
“didn’t have no faculty, noways.” 

Neither Mrs. Harold nor Sadie Ophine 
noticed the small shadow of the Great 
State as he came softly into the doorway 
and stood listening to what they said. 
His mother was undoing the little bundles 
of bed-quilts and clothing which she had 
brought back with her, and putting the 
articles where they belonged. Sadie was 
frying bacon for dinner, but they were 
deep in the long-postponed and _ unsolva- 
ble problem of the debt of Eph Wilkin- 
son. 

The eyes of the Great State grew larger 
and larger as he listened, and he ran his 
hand anxiously into his pocket to make 
sure that he had not lost his bank. Its 
sharp iron corners were pressing painfully 
against his leg, but he did not feel quite 
safe about it until he had touched it with 
his hand. 

“’Pears like we-uns owes some money 
to Eph Wilkinson,” he mused, “an’ maw 
an’ Sadie’s skeered he’ll do sothin’ to us 
if hit ain’t paid. Queer they don’t speak 
to me bout’n hit. Reckon I'd better go 
over an’ see what can be did.” 

The Great State knew Eph Wilkinson 
well. It was a long way to the store, but 
he had often been there with Sadie, for 
his mother would not go with her, but in- 
sisted that she should not go alone. His 
mother and Sadie seemed to have a prej- 
udice against Wilkinson, and perhaps 
that was the reason they could not arrange 
matters with him, but the Great State felt 
that he knew him as man knows man and 
set him down in his heart as a good fellow. 
The record was all written out in candy 
stains. The Great State smacked his lips 
as he slipped off along the hot, dusty road. 
His mother had given hima bent pinhook 
with permission to go fishing down the 
branch, and fortunately the branch was out 
of sight from home. His legs were cer- 
tainly short, but pendulum-like they moved 
all the faster on that account, and so it 


was not more than an hour before he 
reached the store. 

The store stood all by itself and lone- 
some on the country road, and fortunately 
there were neither customers nor loungers 
in sight when the Great State went in. 
“ Howdy,” he said, putting his thumbs 
into his galluses and looking up at Eph 
Wilkinson, who was lounging the 
counter. 

“ Howdy,” said Eph Wilkinson, putting 
his thumbs into his galluses and looking 
down at the Great State. He had such a 
good face on the whole that a stranger 
would probably have trusted that record 
in the Great State’s archives. 

“ Nice day,” said the Great State, tak- 
ing off the hat which his mother had 
bought for him in Union and mopping his 
moist red forehead with his sleeve. 

Eph Wilkinson noted the new hat with 
interest. “Well, little Andy,” he said, 
“you an’ yore maw appear to have been 
prosperin’ where you have been.” 

“Where I been,” said little Andy, “they 
calls me the Great State o’ Johnsing.” 

Eph Wilkinson began to shout with 
laughter, and, jumping off the counter, 
picked the Great State up between his two 
hands. “Great shakes !”’ he cried, “ what 
do the Great State o’ Johnsing want o’ 
me?” 

The Great State struggled a little—as 
even great States are sometimes obliged to 
—until he was out of the clutches of the 
foreign power and firmly upon his own 
feet, where he could enter upon dignified 
negotiations. “I jus’ drapped in,” he 
said, ‘to see what you allow to do if my 
maw don’t pay her debt.” 

Wilkinson stooped and laid a hand on 
the Great State’s shoulder. He noticed 
that the little fellow was very dusty and 
tired-looking for so great a State. “ Did 
you come clear over hyar on yore own 
account to see bout’n that debt?” he 
asked. 

The Great State nodded. 
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“ Well, sonny,” Wilkinson said, slowly, 
“I'd like mighty well to favor you, for I 
reckon when you’re bout’n three feet 
higher there won’t be no more debts, but 
the fact of hit is, I was so wore out waitin’ 
for them ole hens of your maw’s to lay 
enough eggs to cover the debt that I tole 
the sheriff to go over thar this evenin’ 
an’ levy on the ole hens theirse’ves. 
Hyar, put a stick o’ candy in yore mouth, 
Andy, them ole hens didn’t do much for 
yore maw noway, ‘ceptin’ to eat cawn.” 

The Great State took the candy and his 
lips stopped quivering. “ An’ ain’t there 
nothin’ I can do bout’n hit,” he asked, 
“now you-uns has done—levied ?”’ 

Wilkinson took another stick of candy 
from the jar and held it out. ‘No, State 
o’ Johnsing,” he said, “I don’t see that 
thar’s a blessed thing that you can do. 
The sheriff ’Il be there bout’n sundown to 
catch the hens, an’ to-morrer he'll auction 
‘em off to pay the debt. He went over 
an’ served the attachment on ’em an’ 
counted ’em while yore maw was gone. 
There ain’t nothin’can be did, less’n she’s 
got some friend to buy ’em back.” 

Wilkinson went on eagerly explaining 
the legality of the process to the Great 
State, but the Great State did not seem to 
comprehend. With a sticky, striped piece 
of candy in each swinging hand he was 
marching out of the store. At the door 
he paused and turned a sticky, striped 
little face to say, “ Thanky, good evenin’,” 
and he was gone. 

Wilkinson went to the door and looked 
after him. When the long trousers and 
the galluses and the wisely poised head 
were out of sight, he bowed his own head 
into his hands. “ Wisht I hadn’t posted 
the sale o’ them ole hens,” he groaned, 
and his voice had something of mental 
suffering in it beyond the words and more 
than mere kind heartedness could explain. 

As for the Great State, there was not a 
scrap of either stick of candy left to be- 
tray him when he went home to his mother, 


and even the stripes on his rueful face 
escaped notice, for the sheriff and a posse 
had arrived and were waiting for the hens 
to settle enough to be captured in their 
various roosting-places. Mrs. Harold sat 
in the doorway crying, and the Great State 
went up to her. He was weary to his 
very thumbs, but he put them manfully in 
his galluses to comfort her. “ Don’t you- 
uns worry, maw, I'll fix em,” he promised, 
and then from sheer exhaustion he leaned 
over into her lap and fellasleep. She put 
her hand onto his round, nestling head. 
It was far more of a comfort than his 
words had been, and all through that even- 
ing, after the last protesting chicken had 
been carried away, and after Sadie Ophine 
had grown weary of wondering what was 
going to happen next and had gone away 
to bed, Mrs. Harold sat crying more and 
more softly in the darkness, for the mother- 
love that was at the bottom of her sorrow 
rose through it, giving her a foolish mother- 
feeling of protection in her child. 

A sound of footsteps came through the 
night stillness. She lifted her head sharp- 
ly. Who’s there?” she asked. 

A man walked upto her. “ Don’t you 
know me,” he asked, “after all these 
years, Sadie Ophine?”’ 

“I disremember hearin’ yore speech,” 
she said, stiffly, “an’ Sadie Ophine’s in 
the house sleepin’. I’m Mis’ An’erson 
Harol’.” 

He stood close beside her. “Sadie 
Ophine,” he said, “I ain’t never called 
you Mis’ An’erson Harol’ in my heart.” 

A thrill of bitterness came into her 
voice. ‘Oh, yore heart /” she said ; “ an’ 
how is hit gettin’ erlong these-hyar days ?” 

“You'd orter know,” he said; “I ain’t 
never claimed hit back from you.” 

She slipped the Great State gently down 
until his head rested on the doorstep. 
Then she rose. “Eph Wilkinson,” she 
said, “if I was dead an’ buried an’ you 
tromped across my grave I would be lyin’ 
if I said I didn’t know. I knowed you 
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onct for love an’ I knows you now for 
hate. Turn yore steps back whar you 
come from an’ leave me an’ mine alone.” 

He did not stir. “Sadie Ophine,” he 
said, ‘there was a night onct in Owl Hol- 
ler when we promised each other on the 
knees of our hearts never to speak a word 
0’ love to any other soul or let another 
youl speak love to us. Id like you to tell 
me, Sadie Ophine, which one of us has 
broke that solemn word.” 

She stretched out her hand. “As God’s 
lookin’, Eph Wilkinson,” she said, fiercely, 
“T never broke my word to you until you 
gave it back. What kind of love do you 
call it to be suspicioning me because I 
pleased to daince one daince with An’erson 
Harol’?) What kin’ o' love was hit that 
throwed my promise in my face an’ tromped 
off down the Holler jus’ becase you seed 
An’erson a-whisperin’ in my ear? I ain’t 
forgot yit the sound yore feet made 
a-rustlin’ through the leaves an’ settin’ the 
loose stones to rollin’ down the slopes. 
An’ every step you took the love I had fur 
you turned black, an’ I reckon my heart 
broke then, ’case thar was more hate in hit 
than hit could hold. I never keered what 
happened after that, An’erson he married 
me becase he took a fancy ter, an’ he was 
a good man ter me,a good stiddy man, 
but I didn’t keer. Maybe you think I 
keered for Sadie Ophine, but I didn’t, not 
as I had ought. She was allus too much 
like the poor fool girl I uster be. I 
know I never keered fur fowls, though I 
tended ’em faithful ’case An’erson he was 
so proud of ‘em an’ somehow I knowed 
that I had ought to do the things he liked. 
But I didn’t keer fur An‘erson—I cain’t 
recollect keerin’ fur anythin’ ontil little 
Andy come.” Her voice changed. “ Hit’s 
queer,” she said, “ how I allus liked little 
Andy. He was jus’ like his pappy, but 
that didn’t make no difference except that 
maybe I liked him better fur hit, hit made 
me so shore he was goin’ ter be stiddy an’ 
kind, An’ then somehow after An’erson 
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died I got to likin’ the fowls, too. The 
fowls an’ little Andy, hit was allus right 
interestin’ ter see em tergether, one was 
bout’n as highas t’other an’ they was all 
mighty lively to set an’ watch. I couldn’t 
never do much fur’em noways, fur women 
don’t have no faculty lef’ after goin’ 
through such a spell of not keerin’, but I 
liked ’em mighty well.”” She laughed bit- 
terly. ‘“That’s the way hit’s been, Eph 
Wilkinson,” she said. “ An’ you can jedge 
if I don’t hate you a good deal deeper 
than any fool of a girl ever had the heart 
to love. You’ve took the fowls, an’ I don’t 
know what you're here fur now onless 
you’re studyin’ how ter git little Andy, 
too.” 

Wilkinson did not answer at once. A 
whippoorwill bridged over the silence, 
calling loudly and persistently, as if deter- 
mined to assert its verdict over any case 
which human souls might have totry. On 
the doorstep little Andy turned and mur- 
mured as weary children will, and once he 
spoke out quite distinctly, saying, “ Thir- 
teen cents!” Behind the cabin the moon 
was rising, and its light stole up softly in 
the east. 

“ Sadie Ophine,” Wilkinson said at last, 
“that poor foolthat throwed yore promise 
back to you growed up to be a man the 
night that you an’ An’erson was married. 
I allowed you keered fur him, but I knowed 
that I had brung hit on myse’f, an’ so I 
growed to be a man. I didn’t forgive 
you, I cain’t say that I ever forgive you 
ontil this very night when they brung them 
squawkin’ fowls 0’ yourn up to the store, 
each one a-hollerin’ as if hits throat would 
break. I'd been thinkin’ all day bout’n 
you-uns an’ the children, specially little 
Andy, an’ somehow when the fowls come, 
the distress of ’em kep’ a-raspin’ against 
the old grudge I was a-holdin’ ontil all to 
onct the grudge wa’n’t thar, an’ I found 
myse’f trompin’ over hyar as if the haints 
was follerin’ me. An’ they was, Sadie 
Ophine, them old days in Owl Holler was 
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every one of ’ema haint that tracked after 
me an’ kep’ a-whisperin’ things to me in 
the dark.” He went close to her and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. She did not 
move away. “Cain’t you forgive me,” he 
begged, “an’ let me make upto you fur 
all these years? My heart has a heap 
more love’ fur you than hit had in Owl 
Holler, becase hit’s growed ; hit’s a man’s 
heart now, stiddy an’ true, true an’ ready 
to trust you to the very gate o’ death.” 

The woman stood silent, quivering un- 
der histouch. The first moonbeam crossed 
the cabin roof and reached her face. Wil- 
kinson’s hand fell from her thin shoulder. 
“My God!” he said, “how the years has 
wore you out.” 

She looked up into the light. “ Yes, 
look at me,” she said. “ You donea pretty 
piece o’ work, ain’t vou! Now jus’ make 
a finish of hit. Thar’s little Andy layin’ 
thar on the doorstep, an’if you climb up 
in the trees an’ feel along the limbs you'll 
maybe find a Banty er a little scrub pullet 
that the sheriff an’ his drove o’ men has 
missed. They looked pretty faithful an’ 
they kep’ their little tally in a book, but 
they’ve maybe missed seein’ one, so you'd 
better climb up, Eph, an’ sarch.” 

He tried to put his hand on her shoulder 
again, but she pushed it away. ‘On the 
knees 0’ my heart, Sadie Ophine,” he whis- 
pered, “I love you more than I ever 
knowed a man could love, an’ I swear to 
you that I never knowed how you been 
a-workin’ an’ a-sufferin’ an’ a-growin’ old.” 

She flashed a wild look at him out of 
eyes no longer dim. ‘ Climb up for yore 
Banties, Eph!” she cried. “I ain’t so old 
yit but what hit ’ud do me proud to see 
you takin’ the fowls from off my trees with 
one hand an’ makin’ love to me_ with 
t’other. Thar may be a few Banties on 
the fur branches, so roust yourse’f an’ 
climb.” 

Turning from him, she stooped to gather 
the Great State in her arms, but Wilkinson 
pulled her back. Don’t you know them 


fowls is yours again,” he asked, “ whether 
you want me or not?” 

She let the Great State settle down again 
upon the step. “Eph Wilkinson,” she 
said, straightening herself to face him, 
“does you-uns think the girl you knowed 
could ever grow so old an’ pore as to be 
a-takin’ gifts from you?” 

The Great State had half wakened and 
the burden on his mind found speech 
again. “I'll buy ‘em back fur you, maw,” 
he murmured ; “I worked mighty hard to 
git hit, but I got thirteen cents.” 

Wilkinson knelt éagerly beside the boy. 
“State o’ Johnsing,” he said, “ wake up! 
Does you want to buy them fowls back for 
yore maw?”’ 

The Great State raised his head slowly, 
blinking about him in the shadow of the 
cabin. “ ‘Toby shore I does,” he said; * I 
kin pay you thirteen cents.” 

“Then they’se yourn !” cried Wilkinson. 
He rose and faced the woman who stood 
trembling in the whiteness of the moon. 
“ Now that they’se gone from betwixt us, 
Sadie Ophine,” he pleaded, “cain’t you 
take me back ?” 

Her hands went up to her face. “Oh! 
Eph,” she sobbed, “I've growed too 
draggled out an’ old.” 

“ Has you looked at me, Sadie Ophine ?” 

She lifted her face and looked at him. 
Even in the moonlight he was wrinkled, 
gray, and old. The tears ran down her 
hollow cheeks. “ May the Lord-a’mighty 
forgive me,” she whispered, and he took 
her in his arms. 

But the Great State of Johnsing had 
wriggled his iron bank out of his pocket. 
“Leave my maw alone, the money’s in 
thar,” he said, thrusting it into Wilkinson’s 
hand. “I airned hit over in Union pullin’ 
strawberries, and if hit don’t quite make 
things square I reckon I kin pay the bal- 
ance by nex’ year. You has to shake the 
pennies out.” 

They came slowly, but they came, and 
Wilkinson gave him back the bank. 
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THE AGE OF TRAVEL. 
By J. Howe Adams. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY Rost. S. REDFIELD. 


NCESSANT travel is the spirit of the 
age. If we have had the Iron Age, 
the Stone Age, we now have the Travel 
Age. An annual hejira of Americans 
takes place as regularly as the seasons roll 
around ; either to Europe or over our 
own fair country roam these great hordes 
of travellers. Other nations have caught 
the contagion, until recently weeiave seen 
an example of this ph€fomenon in the 
circumnavigation of the globe by the lead- 
ing mind of the most conservative nation 
of the world, which within a few years 
felt that there was nothing to be seen out- 
side of the Flowery Kingdom. 

This interest in travel has been reflected 
in our American magazines ; in fact it has 
been largely developed and sustained by 
their co-operation, until to-day the maga- 
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zine that does not devote a considerable 
amount of its space to descriptions of 
travel has become a rarity. I remember 
an incident which illustrates this fact per- 
fectly. In forming a small “magazine 
club,” the question of the selection of the 
journals was the first thing undertaken; 
curiously enough, in counting the votes it 
was found that one periodical was almost 
unanimously thrown out of consideration. 
As it is one of our most popular journals, 
I was anxious to learn the reason of this 
expression of opinion. Every one in the 
club agreed at once that it was because it 
published no articles on travel. The im- 


provements in photography and the intro- 
duction of the “ half-tone” have also been 
a great factor in this development of the 
public, in rendering the illustrating of arti- 
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THE EDGE OF THE FOREST. 


cles on travel very complete and satisfac- 
tory. 

This subject of magazine travel has 
been curiously neglected in the study of 
the development of the average author. 
It is no uncommon thing to find that 
the first literary work done by many 
well-known writers consisted of descrip- 
tions of travel. ‘There are many excel- 
lent examples of this fact; memory at 
once calls up Goldsmith, who put his 
impressions of travel into verse, and 
Bayard Taylor, who rendered his advent- 
ures into limpid prose, as two typical il- 
lustrations. ‘There is scarcely a literary 
man of the past one hundred and fifty 
years who has not left a surprisingly large 
number of travel descriptions. It is a 
common disguise in which they have put 
forth their first thoughts, and it is surpris- 
ing how much of the writer’s spirit and in- 
dividuality have been put into these essays. 

And yet the writing of travel articles 
has brought no great fame to any literary 
man. Bayard Taylor himself sadly real- 
ized this fact before his death; he fought 
to free himself from the epithet of “the 
great American traveller”; he realized 
fully that if the reading public considered 
him a traveller, it would never remember 
him as a poet or novelist. But fate was 


against Taylor; he was never able to live 
down his early reputation, and to-day, 
with Willis, he is one of our most gener- 
ally neglected authors. 

The writers of the present day are far 
wiser in their generation, for while they 
are all doing an immense amount of de- 
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scriptive work, yet not one of them is 
noted purely as a traveller. F. Marion 
Crawford has poured out reams of travel 
articles, and -yet no one for a moment 
thinks of him other than as * novelist. 
So it is with many other of our writers. 
How many people read the volumes on 
travel written by the elder Hawthorne, 
Longfellow and Holmes ? 


pared with his handling of the same ma- 
terial in a story. 

Again, the first point from which the 
amateur writer will start will be the de- 
scription of a gorgeous sunset, the grand- 
eur of a mountain range or the fury of a 
storm. Mere descriptions of scenery are 
most difficult to make with any degree of 
power, and are hardest to read with any 


UNDER HEAVEN'S BLUE SMILE. 


The travel-describer gets but little fame 
in the literary world of to-day; it is for this 
reason that our literary men are so cau- 
tious of their reputations. ‘There are rea- 
sons why this is so. In the first place the 
reading public is very human, it wants to 
touch human nature, to feel the beating 
pulse, “to see the wheels go round.” 
These are lacking in travel articles and 
always must be. It is interesting to read 


an author’s description of a place and see 
how cramped and narrow it seems com- 


degree of appreciation. And even when 
well done a little of this sort of thing goes 
a great way. It quickly becomes tedious. 

A beautiful example of the lack of fame 
brought by the description of travel is 
seen in the fate of the late Theodore 
Child. His descriptions have been feat- 
ures of the magazines for years; they were 
marvellously well written, with the eye of 
the artist, the poet and the statistician, and 
yet his Cceath, after a score of years of this 
sort of work, produced scarcely a ripple on 
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the surface of the literary 


THROUGH AN ENCHANTED LAND. 


world, while great public accepts the work politely, 


some young writer stirs the public heart only to forget it on the morrow. 
to its innermost core with a bright story, And yet the demand for travel articles 
that may be, after all, simply a clever is continuous and never-ceasing. The 


bit of newspaper reporting. 

Again, the conditions sur- 
rounding magazine work 
have changed in the past 
thirty years. . It was possi- 
ble for Bayard Taylor to 
go abroad in 1847 and wake 
with the reputation as a 
traveller from the publica- 
tion of one small, unas- 
suming book, which was 
filled with narrow and even 
ignorant views of the peo- 
ple he had seen. But now- 
adays every field has been 
searched, every avenue has 
been travelled, and it is only 
by some special point of at- 
traction that the eye of the 
editor is caught, while the 


readers of a magazine change largely in 
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every decade, as also do many of the cus- 
toms and characteristics attributed to va- 
rious countries. There is constantly fresh 
data and material to be found on every 
subject, however well worn; the most 
threadbare topic can be galvanized into 
life by the skilful writer. It is just here 
in.my humble opinion that many edi- 
tors go astray. It isa common editorial 
superstition that the public wants facts and 
information on travel with which it is 
unfamiliar; in my experience the opposite 


has b entrue. I have found that what 
people are more eager to read in travel ar- 
ticles are descriptions of places which they 
have already seen, or expect to see. 

New England, with the beauty, the ro- 
mance and the homeliness of its life, is ever 
an attractive field to the traveller; and 
with a bicycle and camera equipment, a 
trip through this corner of our country is 
much worth the while, full as it is of quiet 
adventure, picturesque quality and whole- 
some impression. 
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Mr. SOTHERN IN “AN ENEMY TO THE KING” AT THE LyCEUM.—THE STORY OF 
“THE GEISHA.”—“* UNDER THE POLAR STAR” AT THE ACADEMY OF Music.— 


Music DIVERSION. 


By Robert Stodart. 


R. EDWARD H. SOTHERN made 
a felicitous re-entrance on the local 
stage when he began his tenth annual 
season by producing, September 1, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, 
R. N. Stephens'’s ro- 
mantic drama deal- 
ing with a period in 
the reign of Charles 
IX. of France, and 
entitled “An Enemy 
to the King.” But 
a few short weeks 
ago Mr. Stephens, 
who is an American 
author, practi- 
cally unknown. But 
it is safe to say that 
“ An Enemy to the 
King” will prove a 
friend to the writer, 
and that the work 
of this remarkably 
skilful beginner will 
soon be in great de- 
mand. Certainly, to 
judge by the new 
play, it possesses 
the literary quality 
in a marked degree, 
and, if here and 
there the action 
flags, there is com- 
pensation in the ex- 
quisite series of pictures of a time over 
which the golden haze of romance will 
ever hang. 
M. de Varion, a gentleman of high 
position and a devout Catholic (so runs 
the story of “An Enemy to the King”) 


has greatly angered Za Chartre, Governor 
of the Province of Berri, by harboring 
certain fugitive Huguenots in his mansion 
and sheltering them from the wrath of 
their pursuers. De 
Varion has been 
cast into prison by 
the Governor, and 
his daughter, //ze, 
endeavors to secure 
an order for his re- 
lease. La Chartre 
agrees to give her 
such an order, but 
on one condition 
only, that she will 
aid him in effecting 
the capture of “/e 
Steur de la Tour- 
noire” (LErnanton 
de Launay), the 
Huguenot leader. 
Pride and filial af- 
fection struggle for 
the mastery for a 
time, but, finally, 
Julie agrees to ac- 
cept the Governor’s 
terms. Chance de- 
cides how she and 
de Launay are to 
meet. They see 
each other for the 
first time at a coun- 
try inn, and there de Launay's sword 
flashes out in her defence.’ With it he 
disarms the Vicomte de Berquin, a most 
unwelcome suitor, and at the same time 
wounds /udie—but it is the “ blessed 
wound” of love, that shall bleed on for- 
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ever. Asked by /udze to conduct her to 
the hiding-place of the “ Steur de la Tour- 
notre,” he consents freely. When /«/ie 
later learns that de Launay and the Sieur 
are identical, her love for her preserver 
quite masters her filial duty, and she 
hastens to the Governor (to whom she 
has disclosed the location of de Launay’s 
retreat) ‘n order to retract her agreement. 
La Chartre is obdurate, and his scheming 
secretary, Montignac, adds to /ulie’s dis- 
tress by forcing distasteful attentions upon 
her; but de Lauwnay appears at an oppor- 
tune moment, and not only brings Za 
Chartre to terms, but in fair fight deals 
out to Montignac a well-merited death. 

Mr. Stephens has written a play witha 
distinct atmosphere. His is the work of a 
scholar—a scholar, moreover, who is not 
of the dusty closet only, but also of the 
sun-flecked fields of humanity. His char- 
acters are vital: we seem to have met 
their like in our experience, and they at- 
tach themselves to us by intangible yet 
firm-knit bands of human sympathy. He 
leads us through a gallery of rare old 
portraits, but the pictured dames and 
cavaliers are dowered with life—smilingly 
they speak to us from the great canvas of 
the past. 

Mr. Sothern by his latest essay enhances 
his prestige as an exponent of romanti- 
cism. His enactment of the Huguenot 
captain at once displays the finish of his 
art and attests its sincerity. It is an em- 
bodiment of great flexibility—alternately 
tender and quizzical, mirthful and melan- 
choly, meditative and energetic. In cos- 
tume, action, gesture, and gait Mr. So- 
thern is consistently picturesque, and he 
manifests himself adequate not only to 
grasp the ideal of knightly chivalry, but 
also to give it material expression. De 
Launay'’s wooing of Julie is finely carried 
through—boldly as becomes a soldier, 
tenderly as becomes a gentleman of France. 
In this, as in the more stirring episodes of 
the play, Mr. Sothern is in deadly earnest. 
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His performance as a whole is finely 
graded and impressively climaxed. He 
has conceived the character in the right 
spirit. Concerning his technical compe- 
tence to body forth this image, there can 
be no question. 

The play is strongly cast. Mr. Arthur 
Lawrence as Za Chartre is dignified and 
forceful. . His manner is distinguished by 
repose and an air of judicial severity in 
keeping with the character. Mr. Buck- 
stone again proves his value, this time in 
the réle of a choleric soldier—a veritable 
fire-eater. His Blaise Tripault is, perhaps, 
the best thing he has yet done—and he 
has a long list of successes to his credit. 
Mr. Morton Selten’s Vicomte de Berguin 
is decidedly tame and conventional. True, 
the part is a thankless one, but who has 
not seen an actor of strong individuality 
illuminate a dull ~é/e and make it interest- 
ing, mauger the playwright? Owing to 
Miss Kimball’s illness, the ré/e of Judie de 
Varion was, for the first few representa- 
tions, entrusted to Miss Virginia Harned. 
Of Miss Kimball’s performance I cannot 
speak, since I am recording here my im- 
pressions of the opening night. Miss Har- 
ned’s /udie—charming, if viewed merely 
as an exhibit of feminine grace and love- 
liness—is correct but unconvincing. It is 
keyed in a monotone, and never once does 
it strike fire or move the observer to tears. 
Its technical excellence is beyond cavil, 
but it is form without spirit, the vase with- 
out the light. This admired actress is 
always encouraging us to hope for great 
things from her, and then disappointing 
expectation. When will she give us some- 
thing true and fine, I wonder? Mr. Roy- 
don Erlynne, a young actor whom Mr. 
Sothern has put forward, owing to his able 
treatment of an insignificant ré/e in “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” handles the part of 
Montignac, the Governor's crafty secretary, 
with rare discretion. Montignac’s villany 
is not made too apparent, and the proper 
air of deference, almost servility, is pre- 
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served throughout. Mr. Erlynne well de- 
serves his promotion. ‘Three comic ad- 
venturers are distinctly individualized by 
Messrs. Owen Fawcett, Sam Sothern and 
C. P. Flockton, the last-named being es- 
pecially humorous, in a quaint whimsical 
fashion. 

Liberality and good taste have gone 
hand-in-hand in this production, which is 
an unusually opulent one. The costum- 
ing is rich, and all the accessories are 
appropriate. 


Here, briefly, is the argument of “ The 
Geisha,” the Japanese musical comedy 
current at Daly's and which will be re- 
viewed at length in the November issue of 
this magazine. 

The opening scene shows the grounds 


- of the“ Tea-House of Ten Thousand Joys,” 


in Japan. The guests are numerous, and 
the attendants are busily occupied in 
serving them. The four principal geisha 
girls appear. They sing duets and dance 
native dances, accompanying themselves 
on -their samisens. O Mimosa San, the 
most beautiful and accomplished dancer 
and singer of them all, is beloved by 
Captain Katana, of the Governor’s Guards. 
Reginald Fairfax, of H. M. S. Turtle, 
has excited the jealousy of his sweetheart, 
Molly Seamore, by his flirtation with JZz- 
mosa. Vhe Marguis Imari, Chief of Po- 
lice and Governor of the Province, has 
cast amorous eyes on J/imosa, and, to 
attain his object, he cancels the license of 
Wun-hi, the proprietor of the tea-house 
in which she is engaged. Consequently, 
all the girls are put up for sale by auction. 
The Marguis is, however, outbidden by 
Lady Constance Wynne, an English lady 
travelling in Japan. AZo//y Seamore, hav- 
ing costumed herself as a geisha girl, is 
bought by the AZargu?s and carried off to 
his palace, in the grounds of which the 
second act takes place. Juliette Diamant, 
a French girl, attached to the tea-house as 
interpreter, is scheming to marry the M/ar- 


herself, and she and AZimosa join 
with /arfax in endeavoring to get Molly 
out of the palace before she is married to 
the elderly Zmari. Accordingly, an Eng- 
lish costume is smuggled to the fair pris- 
oner by Juliette, Molly escapes and joins 
her friends, and the French girl, by the 
“ changed bride” expedient, is married to 
the Marguis, Mimosa pairing off with Cap- 
tain Katana. 


The impression which prevails among 
actors generally is, that to produce power- 
ful effects in melodrama it is necessary to 
do everything in strenuous fashion; you 
may never converse, you must declaim, 
and every “situation” must, as it were, 
be taken by the throat. That this is a 
fallacy is pretty clearly proven by the suc- 
cess of several of the leading actors in 
Clay M. Greene’s romantic melodrama, 
“ Under the Polar Star,” which is a pop- 
ular success at the Academy of Music. I 
refer now to Messrs. W. H. Thompson, 
Francis Carlyle and Leo Dietrichstein, 
and to Miss Grace Henderson. Not one 
of these artists is unduly emphatic in 
speech, not one is exaggerative in gesture 
or action; yet nothing that they do “comes 
tardy off” on that account, no point fails 
of its due effect upon the audience, which 
is quick to respond to the truthfulness of 
it all. Last season, David Belasco, who 
staged his own play, “ The Heart of Mary- 
land,” showed that melodrama need not 
be shouted to strike home, and now he is 
doing the same thing in “ Under the Polar 
Star.” Rant is a good dog, but intensity 
is a better, and Mr. Belasco knows it. 
His master-hand is visible throughout the 
production, which is very complete and 
scenically superb. 

The acting is, in the principals, wholly 
adequate. Mr. Thompson’s A/exy, the Es- 
quimaux guide, is the hit of the play, as 
was the case when “ Under the Polar Star”’ 
was first produced in San Francisco, a 
dozen years ago, with C. B. Bishop (now 
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dead) and Frank Mordaunt in the cast. 
He makes the character a strong one with- 
out forcing it into undue prominence, de- 
picting faithfully A/exy’s stanch loyalty to 
his master, and intrepidity in the face of 
sudden and grave danger. His death 
scene is a wonderfully graphic bit of pan- 
tomime. Mr. Francis Carlyle gives to the 
part of Harry Carleton an unusually hand- 
some presence and some distinction of 
bearing. He is to be commended for 
avoiding numerous temptations to rant, 
and for an intelligent reading of the lines 
allotted to him. Mr. Dietrichstein’s per- 
sonality is delightful, as any one knows 
who has seen him play Zou-Zou in“ Trilby.” 
He characterizes clearly and amusingly 
a garrulous French professor with a fiery 
temper and a forgiving heart. It isa brisk, 
buoyant performance and one that makes 
Mr. Dietrichstein a prime favorite with 
the Academy audiences. He could not 
well be spared from thecast. Miss Grace 
Henderson, who returns to the stage after 
an absence of several years, is seen as 
fTelen Blaine, the leading feminine ré/e, 
which she invests with refinement and 
tenderness ; she is particularly happy in 
her treatment of the scenes in which she 


appears in the disguise of a cabin-boy. 
Miss Henderson’s face is as beautiful, her 
voice as melodious as ever. 


The sensational feature of the opening 
vaudeville bill at Koster & Bial’s is the 
work of the flying Jordans, a troupe of 
trapezists. One of their feats—a triple 
somersault and catch—has never been 
done before, and other performers will 
find it difficult of imitation. The elder 
Jordan hangs head downward from a 
stationary trapeze. His daughter, Rosie, 
swings toward him from above. Leaving 
the trapeze on the swing, she makes three 
revolutions in mid-air and is caught, hand 
to hand, by her father. This remarkable 
act is invariably received with frantic ap- 
plause. Next in importance is Jean Cler- 
mont, with his educated animals—a mule, 
a wild boar, two dogs and two roosters. 
Others worthy of special mention in an 
excellent bill are Cissy Fitzgerald in her 
characteristic dances; Eugene Stratton, 
“the whistling coon,” in negro imper- 
sonation ; the Macarte Sisters, wire per- 
formers, and the Phoites, pantomimists. 
It is superb vaudeville from first act to 
last. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 
By Wiltam Hemstreet. 


HIS should become this month an is- 

sue at all the political caucuses in 

the territory covered by the Greater New 
York. 

It may seem impudent to dissent from 
the elaborate work of the charter commis- 
sion, and it may be hopelessly Quixotic to 
stem the public infatuation for getting 
into the proposed gaudy temple. But an 


imposing array of reverend ability, its 
painstaking research, its phenomenal brain 
endurance and its august product may 


not deter common sense from a voice. It 
would not be the first time a great scheme 
has been set aside and great love and 
labor unrequited. Crusoe built a boat he 
could not launch; one of our Brooklyn 
geniuses became impregnated the same 
way and had to suffer a Cesarean opera- 
tion upon his house; Bunnel built the 
Great Eastern, a steamship which proved 
to be impracticable. Theory and _ prac- 
tice differ. Governments grow gradually 
from necessities; they are not invented. 
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There are multitudes of good conserva- 
tive and patriotic souls who are as naturally 
shocked at a town-murder as they are at 
an invasion of the fireside or a ravishment 
of woman. ‘This instinctive protest of the 
heart must point to some useful ore down 
deep in the body politic. This class in 
Brooklyn, which probably is a large majori- 
ty, will resist consolidation to the bitter end 
with strong and determined effort. The 
people may become bewildered and dazed 
by an imposing volume of well-rounded 
chapters—certifications of everything un- 
der the sun; and from their inability to 
grasp it the ambitious ones, knowing well 
their opportunity in popular indecision, 
will whoop them up as cowboys do their 
critters and then snap upon them a stat- 
ute. When an electorate surrenders a 
local government that has grown up geo- 
graphically and topographically it violates 
_ all the canons of social security and drifts 
to centralism, paternalism, revolution. 
Whoever lifts a hand to make a city larger 
commits a crime against humanity, and 
every American who does so commits 
treason against his republic, for it is plain 
that only our great cities contain seeds of 
national dissolution. They exist as neces- 
sary evils, not only as failures in civil 
government but also in providing for the 
general happiness and security. We have 
no precedent in any republic that such a 
city as the one proposed would be tolera- 
ble. London, though supported by the 
direct arm of a monarchy, cannot be called 
a success in civilization when its dismal 
problems of pauperism and prostitution 
are a menace to the nation and a stench in 
the nostrils of the world. 

Even the consolidation of Kings County 
has already produced irretrievable confu- 
sion and personal injury, and this greater 
attempt, encouraging as it does concen- 
tration of political machinery, will produce 
combinations of cunning, truckling politi- 
cal upstarts without civil merit—succulent 
and brittle mushrooms out of the rich fal- 
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lows of public apathy—ephemeral advent- 
urers from the accidental turning of po- 
litical primaries—who will wax rich, in- 
solent, tenacious. Then will follow sullen 
public distrust, default of taxes, bank- 
ruptcy. 

An imperial city might be dreamed of 
under a throne with its castle, citadel and 
barracks to lend a hand, and managed by 
an hereditary bureaucracy that knows 
something about government; but we, with 
our ridiculous rotation, are ’prentice hands 
and incompetent by our average experi- 
ence and honesty to handle a city of three 
millions of population. There are prior 
problems right at hand claiming the atten- 
tion of all the genius we can supply. 
There is no promise that the new order of 
things will transfer our local government 
from the bad to the good. We must 
learn to be faithful over few things, then 
we may be made ruler over many. ‘There 
is no sign in the new charter that we can 
hereafter, any more than now, elect men 
to represent us, who, by experience or 
temperament, can grasp the powers the 
people thrust upon them and maintain the 
dignity of the government against corpo- 
rations. For example: City transit over- 
tops every other feature of social conven- 
ience or national economics, and yet ours 
in Brooklyn is a barbarism. It success- 
fully defies every ordinance, and all weak 
ordinance - makers, produces a general 
reign of terror, brutality and hourly vexa- 
tions, and unnecessarily destroys the peace 
and value of twenty-five thousand resi- 
dences on the trolley routes. Again: 
Brooklyn is moving in a very sea of hood- 
lumism with its insolence, profanity and 
obscenity; and a problem connected with 
that is how to suppress it by instant ar- 
rests for misdemeanors without permitting 
the offenders to escape while resorting to 
the village practice of hundreds of years 
ago in swearing out a warrant. Another 


problem is the suppression and prevention 
of increasing crime by the juvenile chil- 
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dren of immigrants who are not only a 
general nuisance now, but are growing up 
as future insurrectionists. A most desirable 
electoral reform is in the line of political 
abstention. No form of government will 
make things better until the sovereign 
American will be content to do a sover- 
eign’s duty. Any man who will invent a 
scheme for bringing all the virtue and in- 
telligence of our country to the caucuses 
and primaries will deserve a monument. 
But attention is, with due humility, called 
to some explicit heresies in the first draft 
of the new charter offered to the public. 
Five living political autonomies that have 
grown up by nature are attempted to be 
miraculously rolled into one, resulting in 
only a galvanized frame without soul, ex- 
cept the kicking, dying ones. The greatest 
snag struck is the ragged edges between 
borough and municipal authority. Sec- 
tions 21 and 24 reveal the possibilities of 
future conflicts and neglects between the 
two classes of officials, according as inter- 
est or indolence may demand; and the 
logical recourse is had to the most pro- 
nounced centralism, belittling the boroughs 
lower than a rural hamlet, and over whom 
the lord mayor would have a veto power 
even down to an ash-barrel. (Sec. 43.) If 
the boroughs are to have any dignity or 
autonomy at all, they should have more 
than five members to a local council. The 
Brooklyn borough has now nineteen, who 
are too few for local redress and direct re- 
sponsibility to the electors. In this con- 
nection there would be borough jealousies, 
rivalries and political revenges. The five 
burgomasters of Staten Island with its 
60,000 population have the power to send 
the same number of delegates to the muni- 
cipal senate, and could “ hang up” Brook- 
lyn on an improvement with its 600,000 
population. (Sec. 10.) Brooklyn and 
Williamsburg would be like the Siamese 
twins, tumbling all over each other as two 
souls with one entangled body. The dele- 
gates to the upper house should be elected 


by the people directly and not by the five 
borough councilmen, who would be a ver- 
itable close corporation and easily be 
under control of a political boss. Two 
chambers of co-ordinate legislative power 
would make town legislation too slow and 
cumbersome, and this, with only one alder- 
man from an assembly district, proves that 
the voice of nature is against town bigness. 

As to the larger physical features of 
docks, parks, sewer and water mains, with 
their following assessments, there can hard- 
ly fail to be irreconcilable differences, in- 
justice and political deals or revenges, so 


‘ that taxes will be more unequal, if not 


greater, than ever. 

The irredeemable bond system proposed 
is a tincture of the old chronic democratic 
disease of debt—postponement— inflation. 
For us to imitate the British Consols is 
unwarrantable, for they are built upon 
national patriotism and stability, while the 
unpayable bond here outlined will depend 
upon the shifting sands of a seaport popu- 
lation who never will care about anything 
but the shortest cut to glory and sensu- 
alism. The interest alone on those bonds, 
under the era of extravagance, reckless- 
ness and jobbery that they will produce, 
will soon reach the ten per cent. limit of 
assessment. Then what? There would be 
a cloud upon the title after a time, and 
people would buy no property of which they 
could not control both the principal and 
interest. Such a fiscal practice, removing 
the fear of maturing bonds, would have the 
soporific effect of Micawber’s I. O. U.’s; 
and if a public corporation can morally do 
this, why not all the people live on one an- 
other’s paper and nobody work? This is 
the worst form of democratic sixteen- 
to-one-silver-greenback inflation yet pro- 
posed. One can never tell what may 
happen in a weak democratic government. 
Repudiation may yet come, as Monsgr. 
Capel said about Roman Catholic resist- 
ance to the school tax, “like the click of a 
trigger.” A standing army may be re- 
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quired to enforce evictions under tax sales. 
It is not yet time for the flying-machine; 
let us keep on the earth where we be- 
long. The British Consols are a pool of 
all the old war debts, not unconscionable 
plunges into present and future obliga- 
tions. 

The itch of consolidation hit good old 
Boston, but its commissioners appointed to 
consider it reported back that “it was not 
desirable to annex large sections of dis- 
tinctly rural territory, or districts where 
the social, commercial and political interests 
are not common; that it is questionable 


whether the best municipal administration 
can be expected from a strictly centralized 
government where a city has a million or 
more of population”; and also, “that in 
deciding the question whether a public 
service should be localized or centralized, 
the burden of proof should rest with the 
advocates of the latter proposition ” 

None of the Greater New York Com- 
mission or the consolidationists have proved 
any benefit except the glory of centralized 
power. We may be reminded that wherever 
there is modern glory is also its corollary 
of shame. 


SPADES ARE SPADES. 
By Joseph W. Kay. 


«ae problems simple enough in them- 

selves become puzzling to plain ev- 
ery-day people by skilful manipulation of 
language. The present campaign of ed- 
ucation has developed many such. Yet 
questions of honesty or dishonesty, whether 
on the part of the individual or the gov- 
ernment, should never be so clothed as to 
leave room for doubt. 

Numerous phases of the free silver 
controversy are confusing to thinking 
minds only because of the way in which 
they are placed before the people. It is 
likely, too that this is due to intentional de- 
ceit where truth and honesty alone should 
reign. Plain argument and honest simple 
statements are always most convincing. 
On all questions affecting the common 
weal the same rule applies. Yet the de- 
sire to ‘fool some of the people all the 
time” is apparent in the discussion on 
both sides. In other words, to *‘ beat the 
devil around the stump” 1s altogether too 
common with political speakers. ‘This 
placing the blame where it does not belong 
so generally indulged in by Democrats 
and Republicans, and to which Harrison 


and McKinley and Cockran on the gold 
side and Bryan and Teller and Boies on 
the side of free silver, who are all adepts 
in the art, have each contributed, has 
convinced me that “there are none so 
blind as those who will not see.” And 
particularly is it so with those who do not 
care to see the truth. 

“The pot calling the kettle black” and 
“shake not your gory locks at me” will 
scarce answer at this time tc convince 
voters. As arguments they have no force. 
And much charity must be invoked to 
avoid the conclusion that the gentlemen 
mentioned and many other speakers see 
things only in their own way with the 
purpose to deceive the people. To fool 
the latter is the main stock in trade of the 
demagogue; it is unworthy the patriot. 

If, instead of claiming that his party is 
not to blame, a speaker was honest enough 
to acknowledge that dishonesty 1n govern- 
ment to which the representatives of all 
the political parties in Congress assembled 
have contributed their respective shares 
has done more to cause the terrible busi- 
ness conditions of recent years and the 
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“lack of confidence that holds capital as 
well as labor in idleness now, than any 
one other thing, and promise something 
better for the future in case they were 
again trusted with power in the affairs of 
government, it would be more conducive 
to a proper result. The former would be 
fact, the latter retribution. 

It is to be remembered that the mistakes 
made were not all on one side. Political 
parties are not infallible. They may be 
made honest. however. And that is what 
is needed most to restore prosperity in 
this land. While free silver may continue 
to agitate the minds of some people there 
are others who cannot longer be trifled 
with. Playing with words is a source of 
danger. 

Honesty in government and among the 
people rather than any solution of the 
question of silver and gold are most nec- 
essary in America now. 

The merchant or manufacturer or farmer 
who arranges to procure material or goods 
on credit and not alone makes no provision 
to meet the payments for the same when 
they are due, but who, even at the time 
the order is placed, is knowing to the fact 
that he cannot do so, is in law and morals, 
dishonest. And he who does this is a 
swindler at heart. He is not at all likely 
to be one who can realize the position of 
the man who walked the floor at night be- 
cause he had a note coming due the next 
day which he was unable to meet and his 
inability to care for the obligation worried 
him so that he could not sleep. 

To the contrary, he, as a rule, is the fel- 
low who would go to bed and sleep and 
“let the other fellow do the walking.” 

And the same principle applies to the 
government, but toa greater extent. The 
crime in one case 1s against the individual; 
in the other it affects society at large, the 
government and all the people. 

While I can imagine some happenings 
where, even under the best business con- 
ditions—by force of circumstances which 


even an honest man cannot control, an in- 
dividual may fail in his payments—and 
still be honest—this is not true—it has 
no force—as to the government. The 
latter is knowing to its income through 
revenues, to its obligations falling due, 
and it should not assume to appropri- 
ate beyond the one, or fail to meet the 
other. 

If Congress makes appropriations cover- 
ing $500,000,000 with a knowledge that it 
has provided the ways and means to pay 
but $400,000,000 of that sum the govern- 
ment is dishonest, criminally and fraudu- 
lently so. It is engaged in a bad busi- 
ness. 

This has been going on for years. It is 
a crying evil and should cease. Political 
advantage gained in that way is at the 
expense of national honor. If patriotism 
cannot be invoked to prevent it, a statute 
law should. Personal imprisonment and 
individual financial liability facing every 
member of Congress who votes an ap- 
propriation beyond the revenue—except 
ways and means are provided to meet it— 
with impeachment of the Speaker of the 
House, the President of the Senate, even 
the President of the United States, should 
they append their signatures to such a 
measure, would call a halt on the “ peanut 
politics’ that are responsible for this dis- 
honesty in government which is a con- 
stant menace to the fair name and fame 
and credit of this Republic. 

To fraudulent over-appropriations in 
excess of the revenue available to meet 
the expenses of government—not to the 
necessity to protect the gold reserve except 
to a limited extent—was due the bond 
issues in times of peace about which so 
much has been said and written. To meet 
payments covering appropriations in excess 
of the revenue for which no provision was 
made resort was had to new loans. Either 
this or the Nation was discredited at home 
and abroad. Can any patriotic Ameri- 
can contemplate such a thing with com- 
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placency ? Is honesty so rare among us, 
are home and country so valueless, that 
we can let politics divide our people on 
such anissue? Never,never, never. The 
President did right to maintain the honor 
of the government in any way open to 
him. The conscientious discharge of this 
duty entitles him to praise rather than 
blame. The responsibility is not on him, 


but on Congress. The latter was dishonest 
—and it was knowingly so. The Presi- | 
dent's mistake was in not taking the people 
into his confidence and telling them the 
truth. 

As already said, “spades are spades.” 
Dishonesty is dishonesty. And calling 
dishonesty by any other name does not 
change the fact. 


THE FORCE OF CRITICISM. 
By Arthur Somers. 


OMETHING in way of adverse criti- 
cism of the views expressed in an 
article of mine which appeared in the Au- 
gust magazine under the title “ The Shin- 
ing Sun. The Screaming Eagle,” in which 
I took exception to the editorial course of 
two great newspapers in the present politi- 
cal crisis when the continued success of 
government of, by and for the people is 
endangered as never before, was to be 
expected. Not all the foolish editors are 
dead. But the general effect was good, 
for I find many who agree with my posi- 
tion. And therein I am gratified. Mr. 
Dana’s signed editorial was enccuraging. 
It made for honesty and fair play, for 
argument, not abuse. It was creditable to 
him and the New York Sun. ‘The Brook- 
lyn Eagle has also spoken. It evidently 
did not grasp the main point, which was 
that some people may be ever so wrong 
and misguided, yet abuse of them and their 
cause will not mend matters. An ever- 
present memory of childhood, “Sticks and 
stones may break my bones, but names 
will never hurt me,” comes to me at the 
moment to emphasize this. 

‘The exercise of reasoning power in deal- 
ing with people or propositions which are 
wrong is usually effective in securing good 
results. It is certainly more forceful than 
abuse, which will accomplish nothing. 


“You can lead a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him drink.” And on the 
same principle, while the people can be per- 
suaded, they will not be driven. 

The present is an occasion when facts 
are stronger than invective, when the truth 
about free silver and the danger which 
lurks behind it can be made plain enough 
by sound argument and by object lessons 
which will convince. 

To educate the people in the right, to 
oppose dishonesty in public life, is the 
proud privilege and the duty of the Amer- 
ican journalist and the patriotic preacher. 
To abuse the people and their intelligence 
in a partisan spirit is not within the prov- 
ince of either. 

Common sense and faithful service of 
the Master do not require sensationalism 
in the pulpit,and especially so when the 
public mind is excited. The Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., and others of his style should 
restrain themselves. Preachers are privi- 
leged to some extent by their holy calling 
to direct by their ministrations anything 
which makes for morality and the common 
good, but they should not insult the intelli- 
gence of the members of their congrega- 
tions by inflicting partisan abuse. 

And while editors have a certain license 
which may be exercised with discretion, 
they should never forget that the press 
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and its power are not to be used, particu- 
larly in times of great public peril, to 
abuse an individual, a principle, or the 
people, simply because the editorial mind 
runs in a counter direction. 

The education of the people in good 
government can better be accomplished 
by the voice of reason than that of ridicule, 
or condemnation which provokes. “The 
pen is mightier than the sword” is a 
truism —particularly is it so when the 
leading papers as public teachers are con- 
sidered. 

My former article was written with a 
purpose. This was to endeavor to check 
the tendency to insult the intelligence of 
the American citizen too frequently re- 
sorted to by editors of leading newspapers. 
From it I have no wish tc take back a 
single sentence; no, not even a word. 
Having been a constant reader of the New 


York Sun for more than forty years, and 
of the Brooklyn Zag/e for twenty years 
last past, admiring both as newspapers, 
though not agreeing in all which these 
great daily jonrnals advanced editorially, 
it seemed to me that their teachings in 
view of existing political and business con- 
ditions were not those which the situation 
demanded. Nor can they be justified in 
continuance. Hence my comment on the 
attitude assumed by them, detrimental to 
my mind as it was to the continued peace 
and order of my country. I am well aware 
that reproof of this character is not always 
palatable, and also that for an ordinary 
every-day citizen to criticise the editorial 
expressions of the newspapers which he 
most admires may be a little out of the 
ordinary. Yet “Spare the rod, spoil the 
child” is a homely rule! It may apply 
here to break “the force of criticism.” 
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“My O_p Kentucky The old house 
Home.” which Stephen E. 
Foster made fa- 
mous by his well-known song, and in which 
it was written, stands upon a slight eleva- 
tion about a half-mile from Bardstown, 
Kentucky, and is known as the old Rowan 
homestead. The centennial anniversary 
of the completion of the house occurred on 
October 15, 1895. Many noted persons 
have in the past enjoyed the hospitality of 
this old mansion. Henry Clay was a fre- 
quent visitor there, and when La Fayette 
visited the United States he was enter- 
tained there by Judge Rowan. 


THE Usuat Fate A story is told of 
1 a French physician 
in the last century 
who, having been consulted by a person 
subject to the most gloomy fits of melan- 


OF COMEDIANS. 


choly, advised his patient to mix in scenes 
of gayety and dissipation, and particularly 
to frequent the Italian Theatre, adding: 
“Tf Carlini (a famous comedian in his day) 
does not dispel your gloomy complaint, 
your case must be desperate indeed.” 
“ Alas! sir,” said the patient, “I myself am 
Carlini, and while I divert all Paris with 
mirth, and make them almost die with 
laughter, I myself am dying with melan- 
choly and chagrin.” 


THROUGH THE If the anecdote that 
AppETITE of A Goat, the Chicago Record 
relates of the father 

of William J. Bryan be true, then the old 
gentleman was not lacking in shrewdness. 
From his farm Judge Bryan was in the 
habit of supplying the preachers of all the 
different churches with flour, corn, hay, 
and vegetables free of cost. He also kept 
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the country supplied with venison from 
the herd of deer which he kept for many 
years. He built a big smoke-house in the 
rear of his grounds. One night, unseen 
himself, he saw a man emerge from the 
smoke-house with a side of pork on his 
shoulder. He recognized the intruder, 
but said nothing. 

A week afterward the fellow approached 
him, saying : 

“Judge, I understand you had some 
meat stolen from your smoke-house ?” 

The old Judge raised his hand deprecat- 
ingly, and said: 

“Sh! No one on earth knows anything 
about that but you and me.” 


ladies 
the 


UNIMPRESSED BY A _ party of 


GREATNESS. who attended 


last Endeavor Con- 
vention at Boston hired a conveyance and 
were driven out to the famous old town 
of Concord. When they were within sight 


of the town, relates the Detroit Free 
Press, they met a man plodding along on 
foot, and one of the party asked : 

“Do you live around here?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Can you tell us if this road into 
Concord takes us by Emerson’s old 
home?” 

“Emerson? Emerson?” said the man, 
reflectively. ‘ What’s his bizness?” 

“He is dead. We wanted to see his 
home.” 

“Seems to me I’ve heard the name, but 
I don’t know where he lived.” 

“Well, is Hawthorne’s old home on this 
road?” 

“Hawthorne? Hawthorne? There’s 
a man with a name something like that 
that keeps a bake-shop in town, I believe. 
Is it him you want?” 

“No, indeed. Hawthorne was a writer, 
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and he lived at a place called ‘ The Way- 
side.’” 

“ Never heard of it or of him either, an’ 
I’ve lived here over thirty years. Guess 
you’re mistaken.” 

“ Did you ever hear of Miss Alcott ?” 

Alcott ? Alcott? No such person ’round 
here.” 

“Did you ever hear of Thoreau ?”’ 

“Thoreau? Oh, he’s that crank that 
lived in a cabin over by Walden Pond. 
Lived on beans, an’ put in his time watchin’ 
ant fights and spider fracases. I’ve heard 
o’ him. Dead, ain’t he?” 


AN ABNORMAL METHOD A young lawyer 
who lives in 
Cincinnati tells 
a story that reflects somewhat upon one 
of the older members of the bar of that 
city. The older attorney was pleading a 
case before Judge Sage, and had talked 
incessantly for two hours. He had gone 
over and over the ground and up into the 
air and down below the surface of the 
question, until it seemed as if nothing was 
left for him to say. He had talked and 
talked until most of the listeners were 
either asleep or wished they were, and 
those who were still awake were about 
making up their minds to rise in their 
might and throw chairs and things at him, 
when suddenly and unexpectedly the long- 
winded man stopped short and coughed. 

“T should like a glass of water,” said 
he to the court attendant, and the man 
disappeared to get it for him. 

For a moment there was a long-drawn 
sigh from the listeners, and then Judge 
Sage leaned forward to the young lawyer, 
who tells the story, and whispered : 

“Why don’t you tell your friend, Alfred, 
that itis against the law to run a wind-mill 
with water.” 


AT LEAST. 
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